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Enthusiasm—The Great Hill Climber 





‘HE above epigram orig- 


How many of us have done a 


inated with the late Elbert KN THUSIASM good day’s work and then won- 
Hubbard, and it is a motto is the genius of dered how much a fellow could 
full of meaning for every coal- sincerity. Few suc- really accomplish if he would 


mining man. Each of us needs 
some energizing influence in our 
work. Without enthusiasm all 
Jabor is monotonous. 


out tt. 
man 


Almost every man situated on 
the “firing line’? can boast of 





cesses are won with- 

The prudent 
may direct a 
great enterprise, but 
it ts the enthusiast 
who regenerates tt. 


make 25 days in each month 
count like that one? That’s the 
great trouble with us—we only 
approach our work with enthu- 
siasm once in every so often. 


We must get out into the thick of 








health, experience, energy and 
grit. Any two of these assets, 
coupled with enthusiasm, will produce a win- 
ner. All four of these qualities operating 
without enthusiasm can only turn out an 


“also ran.” 


We must quit dreaming of what we might 
have done in other avenues of work. The life 
job of some people is to-bluff and bluster. 
They would have us believe the fruits of suc- 
cess crew only in their own backyards. Don’t 
be deceived. Such pretense is as widespread 
as ss’ in the ocean but as impotent as an 


1 . a ° 

elect’’> locomotive without current. 

We »ust be enthusiastic about the work we 
do. e must first believe that we can com- 
plet. «ir job a little better than anyone else 
and “on set out in earnest to prove that fact. 
Ever man can remember a day when he 
loatc. slong in the grasp of routine until about 


noon 1c, when he had a “hunch” that he 


reall’ cught to make a better shift of it. 
ae the afternoon he worked so well that 
e fc 


e had made up for the lost morning. 


things and not become con- 
tent with reports that too 
often multiply until a man has to stay 
in his office ten hours a day writing 
letters to find out what is really going on 
and what all the reports are about. 


When out on the job be as generous with your 
praise as with your criticism. When your 
men see that you are enthused over the possi- 
bilities of the work they are doing, they'll feel 
the same way aboutit. Enthusiasm, like fever, 
is contagious. 


No man should ever think that he can run a 
mine to suit the official just above him. A 
company that is progressive is never wholly 
satisfied. Systematize the small details so 
you will have time and energy to hammer 
hard at the big problems. 


Don’t be a skyrocket today and a roman 
candle the rest of the week. Enthusiasm is a 
seven-day, four-season suit. The fellow who 
wears it may perspire in July, but his coal 
bins will be full in January. So 5 OD, 
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Methods 








Employed in the 


mthracite fiald--] 


By H. M. CranksHaw* 





SYNOPSIS—The methods pursued to win Penn- 
sylvania anthracite vary because the conditions 
under which mining is carried on also vary widely. 
This article describes the procedure followed in the 
southern field in working the Mammoth bed. 





The conditions under which anthracite is mined vary 
so greatly that many diversified methods have been at- 
tempted to win the coal. This is because the beds of coal 
range in thickness from 2 to 60 ft. and are found at all 
degrees of inclination from horizontal to vertical. 

As the Mammoth bed is peculiar to the anthracite 
region, I will first describe some of the typical methods 
used to work this seam in the southern anthracite field. 
Fig. 1 is a cross-section of steep-pitching anthracite 
measures, showing the Mammoth bed where it is 45 ft. 
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In many cases a separate airway or monkey was (riven, 
but often the airway monkey and bottom breast crosscut 
were combined. 

In forming a breast the front manway or “doy hole” 
D and the back manway B are driven 20 ft. up the pitch 
on the bottom rock. 

An opening O 8 ft. high and 10 ft. wide, forming the 
bottom of the breast, is made next to the back manvway. 
and this opening is enlarged up the pitch until it con- 
nects with the top of the dog hole, in this way forming 
the stump S. The “jugglers,” J, which are props set 
skin-tight across the opening at the bottom of the breast, 
are next put in and after a short manway has been driven 
on top of the dog hole all is ready for the first cutback, 
This first cutback simply consists in cutting through the 
bed from the bottom rock to the top rock. Manways are 
generally carried when making the first cutback, the dis- 
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FIG. 1. CROSS-SECTION OF SOUTHERN ANTHRACITE FIELD 


thick. As shown on the cross-section there are five levels, 
on all of which this measure is being worked. On the 
first level the bed is being reworked for the third time, 
and only on the fifth is the coal bed really virgin ; although 
at some points on the upper levels there are spots that 
are being worked for the first time. 

In the old breast method all the mining was done from 
a gangway driven in the Mammoth bed (see Fig. 2), the 
position of the gangway as a rule being dependent upon 
the pitch of the measure—that is, when the bed pitched 
over 60 deg. the gangway was driven along the top rock. 
Otherwise it was driven along the bottom rock. The 
local conditions also played an important part in the 
final location of the gangway. 

From the gangway G (Fig. 2) a chute was driven up 
the pitch to connect with the airway or “monkey” A, 
which was driven parallel to the gangway and from 30 
to 50 ft. above it. From this monkey, also known as the 
bottom breast crosscut, the breasts were then started. 





*Manager, Harwood Coal Co., Hazleton, Penn. 





tance between the manways being 18 ft., the wlth of 
the breast. 

After the first cutback is made the breast is driven 30 
ft. up the pitch and a second cutback made. Thereafter 
cutbacks are made every 15 ft. until the breast “runs 
away.” 

This system of breast mining has been used extensively 
on lifts of from 200 to 300 ft. and has not prove: satis 
factory on account of the low percentage of ex‘ raction 
secured. 

It has been necessary to work over the same 
three and four times with the result that timber'g am 


eround 


l 


other expenses have been high; therefore, the !o:owlls 
improved method was worked out. 
DESCRIPTION OF IMPROVED METHOD 
250 it. 


In the working of a lift in the Mammoth bed 200 
long on a pitch of 65 deg., the bed being 40 {t. thick. 
the gangway and airway is first of all driven in the under- 
lying Skidmore bed. Instead of starting breasts near 
the bottom of the lift these are started halfway up the 
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drawn as the cross-chutes @ are robbed down, the pillars 


liv. (see Fig. 3), and are restricted to a length of about 
yoo ft. The idea of driving breasts only 100 ft. long 
lerived from the fact that when breasts are started 
- the bottom of the lift they almost invariably run 
- after the first 100 ft. has been driven and often 


being completely robbed out by means of the tapping 
chutes 7. 

In this way all the chutes are driven in solid coal, the 
men are in strong ground all the time, thus being well 


ier, making it practically impossible 
eystematize the work. In order to 
‘ve short breasts slant chutes A, B 
| © (Fig. 3) are driven in the Skid- 
re bed, and rock holes D put through 


This /5 of coal taken 
out in 32 nh a a. 
Ba 


This iS of coal taken ys 










the Mammoth 120 ft. apart and 
ifway up to the lift. The rock holes 

then connected by slant chutes 
ne the bottom rock of the Mammoth, 
‘om which the breasts are started on 
o-ft. centers in the usual way. Each 
rock hole handles the coal from two 
breasts, the coal from three rock holes 
coming together at one loading chute 
at VY. The question was often raised as 
io whether rock work was not too high 
in first cost. It was therefore desirable 
io mine coal as soon as possible, so that 
too much rock work was not done at 
one time. In this way after the work 
was once started the cost of the rock 
work was only about 20 per cent. of the 
total cost of timbering under the old 
method. Each set of six breasts has a 
separate split of fresh air and a ventilating system of its 
own. The ventilation is arranged very simply on the split 
system by driving a Skidmore breast ( J and J) from the 
Skidmore airway far enough up the pitch so that a rock 
hole A’ put through from the top of the breast will con- 
nect with the apex of the slant chutes L. 
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“Manway used in strong ground 
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Manway used in Soft ground 











Section‘A-B 
FIG. 2. OLD BREAST METHOD OF WORKING MAMMOTH BED 


Section Plan 


protected; and a good supply of fresh air is always avail- 
able to dilute any outburst of gas. 

When the upper half of the lift has been robbed back, the 
lower half is worked in the usual way from the rock holes 
M (Fig. +) driven direct from the Skidmore gangway. 
These rock holes are connected by slant chutes B’ driven 
along the bottom of the Mammoth bed, 














and the whole operation repeated as for 
the upper half of the lift. Working the 
upper half first, however, has given an 
opportunity to ventilate the lower half 
easily as follows: As soon as the first 
breast C is driven up, a short chute R 
is driven from near the top of the breast 
to connect with the rock holes H and 
the slant chutes O in the Skidmore bed, 
which previously were used as coal 


A= Main loading -slart Chutes in Skidmore, 68, 30 ‘Pitch, 360 CtoC. 
B-/ &* Slant off Man loading Cute, 6 "6 30 ‘Pitch 
= ow = ” ” ” 
D=Rock Hole from Skidmore to ern 50 9050 Pitch 66" 
E=ammoth Slant Chute on Bottom Rock,70' » 
F=Mammoth Breast on Bottom Rock, Syd Breast "60 C ol 
to be left full till Chute is driven in Pillar 
G=Chute driven to Mine Pillars,6*8" 
H=Heading Connecting Breasts 
Urey of Slant 1 Temporary Return used while driving /** Slant Chute 
Chute,E J=Fermanent Return in Skidmore, 720 ‘CtoCexcept I and J 
which is 360’ 
K= Rock Hole for Return 
T=Tappings for Robbing 






ross Chute,G 
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SECTION Z-Z SECTION Y-Y ->Return 


3. MINING AND VENTILATING THE UPPER SECTION OF BREASTS IN 
THICK PITCHING BEDS 


ter the breasts are driven through to the upper level 
--chutes G (Fig. 3) are driven across the bed from 
‘pex and bottom of the slant chutes # for the pur- 
of robbing the pillars between the breasts. The 
“ts are allowed to stand full until cross-chutes @ are 
‘n through to the upper level, and the breasts are then 


excellent. 


chutes but now serve as return airways 
with no expense for upkeep. The main 
chutes, wherever possible, should be 
driven 6x8 ft. so as to give a good sized 
manway for traveling and for carrying 
up timber. Also, in order to form a re- 
serve pillar for fire protection or other 
purposes, a strong pillar should be left 
every 720 ft., which is the distance be- 
tween double sections. This method of 
working was tried first of all on the west 
side of the fifth level of No. 4 Shaft, 
Lansford Colliery. The upper half of 


the lift in the first part of the work is now being robbed 
down, and the results as to cost and extraction have been 


Where the Mammoth bed is virgin, it often gives off 


large quantities of gas. 
worked under several hundred feet of cover, as for ex- 


Where the bed is being re- 








Lo 


exceedingly hot. 


imple on the 4th level where the cover is 800 ft. thick, the 
chutes driven in the bed for re-robbing purposes often get 
Therefore, on the lower levels an ample 
supply of good air is essential to secure adequate cooling. 
This can only be obtained by arranging a scheme of 
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Skidmore Airway,F 





M= Rock Hole from Skidmore to Mammoth, 68, /20C 400 
; Loading Chute ae 
B=Slant Chute in Mammoth on Bottom Fock, Won 30 Pitch 
C= Straight Breast in Mammoth.on Bottom Rock fo be 
,_ left full till Chute js driven in Pillar 
D=Chute to Mine Pillars, 6%*8 
E=Heading Connecting Breasts 
F= Skidmore Airway. 
O=Slant Chute in Shidtore 
H= Fock Hole from Skidmore to Mammoth 
I= Chute in Mammoth driven First for Air 
T=Tapping tor Robbing 
R=Chute driven to connect with Fock Hole 
Skidmore Workings 
8 Mammoth Workings 


—Intake 
Rock Hole,M ~>feturn 
Skidmore Gangway 
SECTION X-X SECTION Y-Y 
FIG. 4. MINING AND VENTILATING THE LOWER SECTION OF BREASTS 


IN THICK PITCHING BEDS 


ventilation that is so worked out in a split system that the 
air in no instance is dragged too far or vitiated too much. 
Where a mine, therefore, extends over several miles, it 
is necessary to have airways to the surface and possibly 
fans at or near the extremities of the property. 

One of the chief ideas in the scheme described was 
to get all the main airways in strong, permanent ground, 
so that they would not be subjected to squeeze and would 


entail a minimum expense for upkeep. 
ducing 700,000 tons per year were 
working the section where the ventila- 
tion was remodeled, and this work took 
two years to complete. Two electrically 
driven Sirocco fans were installed hav- 
ing a combined capacity of 250,000 
cu.ft. per min. The larger of these ma- 
chines had a capacity of 150,000 cu.ft. 
per min., being installed as a blower or 
forcing fan. The mines were originally 
ventilated by fans located in the center 
of the property in the usual way (see 
Fig. 5), the air traveling along the 
main haulageways as intake airways 
and returning along the return airways 
running parallel to the main haulage- 
ways. As the work concentrated at the 
extremities of the property the follow- 
‘jing defects became apparent: The air 


to get to the fans had to travel two miles; the main haul- 
ageways were so filled with traffic, as the mines increased 
in production, that their function as an intake airway was 
materially impaired; the return airways, where they were 
located in the Mammoth bed, were exceedingly expensive 
to keep up, and in the Skidmore they were in many cases 


Black Rock Slope 
By making the 


haulageways act 


Two mines pro- When the three 














too small to carry for long distances the volume o 
needed; consequently, the quality of the air in the \.. |. 
ing places was not satisfactory. 
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By replacing the central system of ventilation with :.))s 
located near the extremities, the length of travel o/ |‘ 
air was halved and the sections ©: he 

Mammoth airway, which were «x- 


pensive to maintain, were abande «i, 
In this way an efficient method of \«.:ti- 
lation was secured which made it jos- 
sible to work coal that had been jj:e- 
cessible for many years. It is almost 
astonishing what a cooling effect a wood 
body of fresh air possesses. Chutes in 
a thick part of the bed that had a tem- 
perature of from 100 to 110 deg. F, 
have been known to cool off to practi- 
cally normal in a few weeks after a 
good supply of fresh air was provided. 
The difference in efficiency per dian 
working under good and bad conditions 
as to ventilation have probably not been 
printed, but figures on this subject 
would be interesting. The diagram 
(Fig. 5) is self-explanatory, The cen- 
tral fan, by exhaust, ventilates the fifth 
or lower evel, which is known as No. 
+ Shaft Level. The Black Rock Slope 
force fan ventilates the second, third 
and fourth levels on the = east 
and the West Barrier exhaust fan venti- 


side, 


lates the second, third and fourth levels on the west side. 
The central and West Barrier fans are exhaust fans, the 


fan being a force fan. 
Black Rock Slope a force fan, it was 


possible to ventilate the section known as Panche es’ 
Tunnel, as well as that known as the N. Ff. 
without the necessity of having long return airways: the 


Primrose, 


as intake airways for these sections. 
fans were in operation the territory 
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case divided into 
again split up in 





was so divided that there were a proportionate nu! 
of men to each fan, and the main air current was 1) | 


The driving of the airways to complete this syste! 
ventilation was done as follows: In almost every Instiice 
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at least three main splits; each beg 
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september 16, 1916 
tirwavs were first of all driven small size, taking 
intage of the coal, and then widened from the top 
1 or from the bottom up as the case might be. 

) driving the first airways the old system of driving 

breast form directly up the pitch was adopted. the 

asts being driven 18 and 12 ft. wide respectively, the 
eht being the thickness of the coal, which was about 
ft. 

Ona — ‘th of 70 deg., however, after the breasts were 

300 ft., the difficulties of ventilating the face, 
ving up timber and keeping the airways in repair 
me so overpowering that it was decided to try slant 

‘ies. Once the slant chutes were started their advant- 
os were so apparent that the rest of the work was done 
this way at a great saving of time and expense. The 
vriving of these slant chutes was really where the method 
of using this type of work for mining on an extensive 
scale originated. 

The airway marked A (Fig. 5) 
of all to drive. It was started as a Skidmore breast 18 
it. wide by vein thickness; after a distance of 350 ft. 

il been driven, all attempts at driving directly up the 
pitch were abandoned and the airway converted into a 
6x6 ft. slant chute on a 40-deg. pitch. 

When the slant chute was through to the upper level, 
it was “skipped” to a finished size of 7x10 ft., the rock 
work being all done by stoping machines. Then the 
Skidmore breast was skipped to give a height of 6 ft., 
which completed the airway. 

The airway marked B was driven 700 ft. up the pitch 
as a breast 12 ft. wide and of vein thickness. The vein 
averaged about 4 ft. in thickness, being the bottom split 
of the Mammoth, which at this point is very thin. 

There were other workings near this airway, so it was 
possible to get the timber about halfway up to the men 
hy means of slant chutes. The work of enlarging and 


was the most difficult 





skipping to full size was then done on contract, starting 
Nod Slope,3 Level, WM 4 N 





Nod ‘Slope, 4" Level, W Skidmore, NDjp Gangway 


A * Chutes on Bottom Fock of Skidmore Bed! Chute I5' on 70, "68 Chute, M0 CIC. 

B ‘utes on Botkom Rock of Skidmore Bed: Chute 8007. 35,° 6* 8 Chute 

Cc ‘utes from Skidmore to Mammoth Bed; Chutes 30% 07 35, 658 Ci hute 

D *utes on Bottom Rock, Mammoth Bed: Chute 300 ito 37 ‘Level on 33°77 Chute 

E “utes on Bottom Rock, Mammoth Bed: Chute 80 on 35,°7 7 ‘Chute, 

F ‘ Chutes an Bottom Rock of Mammoth Bed: Chutes 60't0100 on°70,°5x5 Chute, 35 C400 


i METHOD OF REWORKING THE MAMMOTH BED 
FROM THE SKIDMORE 


I top, down, the finished size being a minimum 
0] 't. but running generally 7x12 ft. 
irway marked C, which is over 900 ft. long, was 


a isa slant chute 7x9 ft. on a 35-deg. pitch, a 
ome sway being carried the whole distance up. In, the 
ar) of these slant chutes in the Skidmore vein fast 
time a be made. The drilling is done by stoping drills 


| »y compressed air; 6 to 8 ft. are taken out by 
eacl and when three shifts were at work the con- 
lave driven as much as 300 ft. in two weeks. 
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Wherever machines were used the working face was 
ventilated by compressed air; but in the driving of the 
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FIG. 7. SECTION THROUGH CHUTE NO. 4 OF FIG. 6 
airway D, which was started in breast form from the 
second level 12x7 ft. in size and driven by hand, an 
electrically operated Sirocco fan 3 ft. in diameter was 
installed, one manway being the upcast and the other 
the return. 

It was not possible to use machines at this point with- 
out going to the expense of putting in 3,000 ft. of com- 
pressed air line, which would not have been needed after- 
ward. The other airways were driven as slant chutes 
with little difficulty; and when the work was completed, 
the territory was so divided between the three fans that 
efficient ventilation was secured at all points. 

The facility with which slant chutes could be driven 
in the Skidmore bed had been so thoroughly demonstrated 
when driving the ventilation outlets, that slant chutes 
were driven in this measure for the purpose of robbing the 
Mammoth bed. The slant-chute system shown in Fig. 6 
proved to be one of the best. The legend and drawing 
are self-explanatory when viewed in conjunction with the 
cross-section, Fig. 7. 

From Fig. 7 it will clearly be seen that all the work 
below the rock chute C is in the Skidmore bed and all 
that above the rock chute C is in the Mammoth bed. 
By driving part of the way up the pitch with a slant chute 
in the Skidmore bed, the difficult and costly work of get- 
ting up the pitch for the first 100 ft. is materially reduced, 
as the ground, which is likely to contain large rocks and 
be the hardest to cross, will be near the old battery. 

& 

Accidents to Minor Employees—Under the West Virginia 
statute that gives a right of action for negligently causing 
death, in favor of deceased’s next of kin, and under another 
statute that makes a father the next of kin of “a deceased 
child, a father who has abandoned a child forfeits right to 
compensation for his death in employment in which the 
mother was compelled to place the child. And the mother, not 
being legally next of kin under the statutes mentioned, is not 
entitled to have suit maintained for her benefit. Superior in- 
telligence, precociousness and experience on the part of a boy 
employed in violation of a statute limiting the age of em- 
ployees does not bar right to recover for injury to him, but 
proof thereof may be made on question being raised as to 
whether he was guilty of contributory negligence. (West 


Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals, Swope vs. Keystone Coal 
and Coke Co., 89 Southeastern Reporter, 284.) 
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SYNOPSIS—Companies are working in_ the 
anthracite region about 20 per cent. short of the 
usual quota of men. The men they have strike 
frequently in violation of their agreement and 
are much disposed to quit work for circuses, 
funerals, picnics and church festivals. 








Lack of labor and the indifference of mine employees 
point to a decided shortage of anthracite coal this fall 
and winter. A tour of a portion of the hard-coal fields 
reveals a shortage of about 20 per cent. of miners and 
laborers based on the number of men employed in the 
mines last vear. Notwithstanding this condition there 
is an apparent indifference existing among those now at 
work and they frequently remain away from the mines, 
thereby adding to the prospect of a coal shortage. 

Inquiry shows that the greatest shortage of labor is 
with the miners and their laborers, the real producers 
of coal. There is also a decided shortage among the 
other classes of help but it is not so pronounced. The 
head of one large company estimates his loss at +400 
miners and 700 laborers. This same company had on 
its books in July of this year nearly 2,500 less employees 
than it had in the corresponding month of last year, or 
about a 17-per cent. shortage. 

Another of the large operating companies is working 
with about 25 per cent. fewer men and boys than a year 
ago. Still another company with operations in Lacka- 
wanna and Luzerne counties is short about 10 per cent. 
of its normal number of workers, about 60 per cent. of 
this shortage being found among the miners and laborers. 

A fourth company with nearly a score of operations 
complains of a shortage of 28 per cent. out of a total 
of about 15,000 men and boys. A fifth company, with 
many operations, has less workers than a year ago by 
17 per cent. 

Causes ARE MANY FOR THE SHORTAGE OF MEN 

The same average practically applies to all. the com- 
panies and individual operators throughout the coal 
fields, and the prospects of replenishing the working 
forces in the immediate future are dim. At the present 
time the fear is expressed that the mine forces will grow 
smaller and will remain short until the end of the 
European conflict, when those who have gone into other 
industries or have returned to their native lands to 
participate in the war will probably return to the coal 
fields. 

The number of coal-mine employees has been decreas- 
ing for many months, in fact since the beginning of the 
war in Europe. The majority of those leaving the coal 
fields have found employment in munition plants, with 
higher wages and pleasanter work. Others have taken 
their usual summer journey to the farms and will soon 
retrace their steps. This movement has already started 
but the number of mine-farmers is small in comparison 
with the total number of mine workers. Some of those 


who responded to the call of the munition plants have 
already found their way back to the mines and others are 
expected to return to their old occupation shortly. 
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CORRESPONDENT 


Then, again, the call of the Federal Governme; jy 


the National Guard has taken many members 0! :)at 
organization away. Still others have gone west. ‘i jose 


are not likely to return. Most of those going to «ther 
sections of the country are 30 yr. of age, or younver, 
and without family ties to detain them in the coal { 
In many instances their parents soon followed thei to 
their new-found homes and employments. 

Another important factor in the lack of coal supply 
is the number of button strikes that have oceurred in 
the coal fields since May 5 of this year, when the new 
working agreement between the mine employees and the 
operators was signed. This agreement continues the 
award of the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission which 


lds, 


provides for no discrimination against the nonunion 
mine employee, but this provision has to a considerable 


extent been nullified. 
The miners’ union requires that every member of the 


organization in good standing shall wear a button in- 
dicating that his dues have been paid and if any employee 
fails to wear this emblem, or has none to wear, the union 


men refuse to work with him, thereby throwing the mine 
idle. Such a condition existed in the Shamokin coal 
district for 11 days last month with the result that more 
than 17,000 mine employees were idle because about 400 
fellow workers refused to join the organization. This strike 
naturally reduced the output of anthracite markedly. 


THE Few Men Woo Are Lert Work [RREGULARLY 


From June 8 to Aug. 4, 19 collieries in various sec- 


tions of the coal fields were idle because of these so-called 
button strikes, and in one instance the suspension of 


operations was particularly vexing, being due to the 
refusal of only 8 men to join the union. This number 


of strikes does not, however, show the complete «/orts 
of the union men to interfere with the production of 
coal. There were a number of other strikes, soiic of 
which were settled quickly or only after a delay of ~ome 
days. It has been estimated that nearly a quarter of a 
million of dollars has been lost in wages to the ‘ine 
workers as the result of these labor difficulties. 

The refusal of one company to pay its men (ring 
working hours, after the signing of the new \ cing 
agreement, has been another cause of suspension of ork. 
Previous to May last this company as an accommo: ‘tion 
to its employees and to enable them to get home a» 500! 

Its 


after the end of their day’s work as possible, set 
paymaster to the mine to pay the outside men « ‘ing 
the noon hour and the inside workers when they : ived 
on the surface. With the inauguration of the 8-! °. day 
this system was abolished and the paymaster wot 
the mine ready to pay at the end of the 8-hr. riod. 
This was not satisfactory to the men and the res. t has 
been that the workers often remain away from tlic min¢ 
on payday, and in some instances the day followi:\z. 
One company official gave the causes of idleness «t the 
mines as follows: Circuses, funerals, picnics, payday and 
button strikes. Every mine manager can duplica‘e this 
same list. The advantage of the 8-hr. day granted by the 
mine owners has not yet become apparent although Joln P. 
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\hii. head of the miners’ organization, asserted during 
oe conferences in New York, and later, that the 

- would produce as much coal under the new system 

«der the old. So far, coal managers assert, the 
~~ day has proved to be a disadvantage. 

‘nstance of interference with production occurred 

uo. 15, the Feast of the Assumption. One company 
. more than a score of operations had three collieries 
worsing. Two of these worked 41%4 hr., and one 21% hr. 
Tho following day two of these three collieries were 
i. and the other was about half manned. 

\nother colliery manager, speaking of the lack of 
eration and of the indifference of the men to the 
terms of their agreement to work every day except 
Sundays and legal holidays, said that from June 1 to the 
atter part of August not a day passed but one or more 
‘the score of operations which he supervises has been 
idle for some cause or other. 

The companies are putting forth every effort to get 
out coal and want their mines to work 8 hr. daily and 
six davs a week, but are often forced to shut down, 
owing to the indifference shown by the men. Because 
of the heavy demand last winter and spring and the 
failure of the mines to produce more coal, the companies 
withdrew coal from the storage piles to such an extent 
that there is comparatively little in store at the present 
time. It is for this reason that the anthracite operators 
are urging the public to put in their winter supply of 
fuel at the present time and before the winter with its 
storms interferes with transportation facilities. 
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LocKknut on Gland Stud 


A boiler-feed pump with 5%-in. plungers caused a lot 
of bother by the gland studs breaking off where they screw 
into the pump body, says Stanley Smith in Power. I 
have found a way to overcome this trouble by thread- 
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APPLICATION OF LOCKNUT 


lle “ie whole length of the stud and screwing a locknut 
Up ecalmst the pump to act as a support and to keep 


the sud solidly in place. It is a great improvement 
over the original design. For long studs or such as 
‘anit be threaded their entire length, the thread may 
be cot enough longer than the threaded hole to receive 
the nt also, in which case the nut is backed on first, 
then the stud is serewed into the casting snugly and 
final! the nut is tightened as before. A long stud such 
as de--ribed is shown to the right of the illustration. 
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Recollections of a Manager 


The chairman of our board of directors, Mr. Slayton, 
is a very approachable man who easily enters into the 
feelings of others and consequently is often imposed 
upon by cranks and impostors. His close friends twit 
him and sometimes go so far as to suggest that he is 
“easy”. “Perhaps I am,” is his usual reply, “but fools 
and cranks are full of ideas and I am always open for 
suggestions. Moreover it is impossible to determine 
whether some men with strikingly original ideas are 
needle-witted or madmen.” 

Once he adjourned a business meeting of the board 
of directors at which I happened to be present for half 
an hour, to give an ex-professor of political economy a 
chance to address them. The professor in question had 
been dismissed from a college chair only a short time 
before because of his radical views, and many of his 
closest friends considered him unbalanced. After the 
ex-professor had finished his talk and departed, our chair- 
man asked all present for an opinion of the man; exactly 
one-half of them promptly classed him as crazy while the 
other half insisted that he was brilliant. Since the 
directors were evenly divided in their opinions, Mr. 
Slayton turned to me (I noticed a twinkle in his eyes) 
and asked me to cast the deciding vote; I had to tell 
them that I could not make up my mind whether to 
class him as a genius or a lunatic, and I meant precisely 
what I said. 

As he began his talk the professor seemed ill at ease 
and most of the directors appeared to be listening with 
only one ear; but gradually he warmed to his subject and 
finally became so absorbed in what he was saying that 
he seemed to forget that he was talking to an audience 
at all. About that time I chanced to look at Mr. Slayton 
and I saw that his eves were fairly sparkling. 

Some of the professor’s remarks were rather personal 
considering the makeup of his audience. For example, 
he remarked that labor as a rule has little basis for 
complaint against capital but almost invariably does have 
reason for complaint against the agents of capital. He 
stated that in all of his investigating he rarely found 
instances of capital earning more that a fair rate of 
interest on~the money invested, vet in those same in- 
dustries directors and officials could be found on every 
hand who were receiving compensation out of all propor- 
tion to the service they could render. This excessive 
compensation was not always in the form of salaries, 
but often took the form of stock certificates and even 
bonds, obtained by capitalizing inside information ; gener- 
ally with the assistance of Wall Street. He had never 
carried on any investigation in the coal industry, but 
felt sure that the conditions were not far different from 
those existing in other industries, such as the railroad 
industry for example. If we would recall the facts 
brought out in some of the recent railroad investigations 
he felt sure that we would understand just -what he 
was driving at. 

It is a fight similar in all respects to that being 
constantly waged between the farmer and the consumer 
of his produce. The consumer thinks he is being robbed 
while the farmer demands and is sure that he should 
receive higher prices. Both are partly right but they 
will never improve matters until they turn their atten- 
tion on the unfair exactions of the middleman. 
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SYNOPSIS—The winter is the time above all 
others when mine explosions are most likely to 
occur, since in winter the mines are the driest. 
Care, eternal vigilance and the observance of 
certain precautionary measures may do much to 
forestall disaster, 





The winter is the period of the year when we are 
likely to frequently hear of mine explosions. Hence it 
behooves every mine official and every employee to keep 
his eyes open to the vast and varied possibilities of 
accidents which are liable to occur at this period perhaps 
more than at any other time. Let each of us engaged in 
an official capacity determine that there shall be no 
such accident at the mine at which we are employed, 
if it is possible to prevent such an occurrence by close 
observation and the enforcing and practicing of all pre- 
cautionary measures. The statement is often made that 
accidents will and have occurred in mines where the 
records show that every precautionary measure has been 
taken and where the mine has been conceded to be well 
regulated and under the best possible supervision; that 
the mine has been operated for years without the occur- 
rence of an explosion, and yet under the same manage- 
ment and careful supervision it has become the scene of 
a catastrophe. All candid persons will admit that this 
is often the case. 

However, we should neither take any consolation from 
these facts nor consider that if our mine is kept in good 
shape we are doing all we can, and if an explosion occurs 
it is only history repeating itself. If we carefully in- 
vestigate the causes of coal-mine explosions, we will 
almost invariably find that their origin can be attributed 
either to some blunder, to an oversight of the manage- 
ment, or to problems presented by new conditions that 
have not been solved in detail. 

The only means, therefore, of reducing these disasters 
is to keep continually thinking about the mining systems 
employed and the varied conditions that must be met. 


SoME SUGGESTED PRECAUTIONS 


I would suggest to all mining officials and employees 
the importance of complying with rules for the reduction 
and prevention of accident from explosions. While the 
cautions enumerated may be no innovation, yet a renewal 
of their contemplation and a careful consideration of 
them one by one will no doubt be of great benefit and, 
may possibly be the means of preventing a catastrophe. 
It is with this idea alone in mind that I submit the 
following for careful study: 

1. Consider well the causes from which an explosion 
may occur and eliminate them. Exudations of gas can- 
not be prevented, but safety lamps may be used if 
necessary and ventilation may be made thorough. The 
great principle of safety in this respect, and one which 
applies everywhere and to all mines, is to secure abundant 
ventilation, which should be conducted through the work- 
ings and caused to sweep the face, thus diluting and 
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rendering harmless all the noxious or explosive © sox 
emitted by the coal seam. 
2. Establish a system of ventilation in which ¢.ops 


are eliminated as far as possible on haulage roads. 

3. Carry and keep up the brattices in working pJ.) os, 
thus preventing any accumulation of gas. 

4. Prohibit absolutely the pernicious practice of bpy<h- 
ing out gas with a coat or a piece of canvas. Gas should 
be removed only by the application of a current of sip 
of sufficient quantity and velocity to ecear out such 
accumulations and keep them out. 

5. Prevent as far as possible the blocking or ehoking 
of any air passage under any circumstances. | 

6. Consider well the possibility of gas exuding from 
any strata in the roof or floor or from the shales in 
contiguity therewith. 

Firebosses and officials generally should be particularly 
careful in this respect in pillar work where roof falls are 
occurring. The top of such falls should be examined 
carefully as far up as possible for any accumulation of 
gas, as in the event of there being any gas stratified 
above the fall and above the level of the roof of the 
seam, it may be displaced by a subsequent fall and 
brought down upon the lights of the men. 

To reduce the liability of accumulations over falls or 
in abandoned workings or void places in the mines, all 
timbers should be pulled as soon as the place is finished 
or drawn back far enough and every effort made to cave 
the roof and close the opening. The drawing of timber 
systematically will cause the roof to fall without bringing 
on a general squeeze lasting for days or perhaps weeks. 
In gaseous mines we seldom realize the possible dangers 
encountered through large volumes of gas being given 
off into the working places during this period. 

It is also advisable, in case of aceumulations of vas 
over falls of roof or in abandoned workings where it 
cannot be cleared out by a system of veritilation eid 
carried directly into the main return air current of tie 
mine, that drill holes should be sunk from the sur‘ice 
of sufficient size to tap such accumulations, drawing t! in 
to the surface and out of the mine. Such drill!) 0s 
should be sunk at the most practical and efficient px ts 
determined from the survey of the mine. 

7. If safety lamps are necessary, employ only 
of the most approved type. 

8. In all cases where dislocations of the strata, © 
upheaval, working of the roof, thrust or similar «> 
turbances are encountered, use safety lamps only anc ve 
ever on the alert. 

9. In all cases of cutting into coal from below, 4 
driving up from a lower to a higher bed or in dri 
a drift to cut the coal that has been thrown dow 
up by dislocations, one may be quite sure that da 
of gas exists, and in all cases of following the hades et 
faults to find the seam or to prove the amount of th: 
use safety lamps, as gas is almost sure to be encounte: 
If not occluded in the coal seam, it may exude from © ¢ 
accompanying shales above or below it. When coal | ls 
known to be gaseous are being approached from «!Y 
direction, even in sinking a shaft, it should not be 
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assumed that conditions are safe, because the gas may 
escape up the shaft. Serious accidents have been known 
9 follow from the bursting of the floor or the escape 
of gas through crevices or gullets in the strata under 
these circumstances. 

Tuer Dancer or Coat Dust 


10. The danger from the influence of coal dust in 
causing or propagating explosions is well known. 
Seasonal changes have a marked effect upon the coal-dust 
‘actor. During the summer the air in the mines is 
-ooler on an average than that outside. As a consequence, 
when the warm air is drawn into the mine, saturated or 
nearly saturated with water, and then cooled, a certain 
amount of this moisture is condensed and serves to keep 
the mine damp. 

With the approach of cold weather the conditions are 
reversed. The outdoor temperature becomes lower than 
that in the mines. The result is that whether the cold 
air going into the mine is saturated with moisture or 
not. as soon as its temperature rises, its capacity to 
absorb water becomes increased and it begins to dry out 
the mine. 

If the air is only partly saturated when it enters the 
mine, its drying effect will be greater. Inasmuch as 
the large volume of air that is necessary keeps the dust 
in a dry condition during the winter, especially, it be- 
hooves us to use every means possible to reduce the 
production of dust and prevent its accumulation. Some 
dust will accumulate in the best-managed mines, and 
means by which it may be rendered inert and harmless 
should be introduced if possible. 

In order to secure this protection, all dust as far as 
possible should be cleaned up and sent to the outside 
of the mine. This is really the only safe place for it. 

11. A system of mining should be installed that will 
have for its object the reduction of the formation of 
fine coal. Shooting from the solid should not be tolerated, 
since this is a prolific cause of the production of large 
quantities of coal dust. 

Machine- or bug-dust should be loaded and sent out 
of the mine immediately and not allowed to accumulate 
under any circumstances. 

12. All cars when loaded should be thoroughly wetted 
down, the water being applied over the top of the car 
ind to all cracks and around the end gates. This wetting 
own may be accomplished by a hose attached to the 
water line on all switches adjacent to the working places. 
This would prevent to a great extent the fine coal being 
scattered along the entries, which is the source of possibly 
‘0 per cent. of the coal dust distributed along the main 
haulageways. 

13. Cars should be strongly constructed and the end 
ates made to fit tightly or if possible entirely omitted, 

nee there is a large leakage of fine coal from this source 
rone. 

14. When cars are topped to a height of 18 or 20 in., 

is the custom in some mines, it should be seen 
at such toppings are built substantially, for in the 
urney to the tipple a large amount of coal may be 
rewn along the haulage roads, through the jerking and 

ping of the cars in transit. 

'5. Humidifying systems, where installed, should be 

tched closely to see that they are of sufficient capacity 
thoroughly do the work for which they are intended. 
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If this is not practicable, they should be assisted by 
spraying or watering systems so as to keep the roof sides 


and floor of the mine in a moist condition. This work 
must be done thoroughly, as any system of watering or 
sprinkling that only occasionally moistens and allows 
the dry dust to accumulate on the timbers, roof and 
walls of the roadways is useless, and is also dangerous, 
in that *) may generate an unwarranted feeling of 
security against explosion. 

16. Where the system of utilizing the inert properties 
of shale or adobe dust by scattering it in every nook 
and corner of the haulage roads, placing it on shelves 
suspended at regular intervals throughout the mine, is 
employed it should be watched closely and such shale 
dust should be renewed frequently so that it will not 
become mixed with a dangerous percentage of coal dust. 
Where adobe or shale dust is used, a liberal watering 
of the floor in addition is also necessary, as fine coal 
is' continually being pulverized to dust by the transit 
of cars and the traveling of men and animals. The 
system employed by the Victor-American Fuel Co., at 
Delagua, Colo., and which was described by Samuel Dean 
in the Nov. 30, 1912, issue of Coal Age, combining the 
application of adobe dust and the wetting down of the 
floors by a watering system, is to my mind safe, practic- 
able and efficient. 


DANGERS FROM BLASTING 


17. One of the important causes of explosions of gas 
and dust is the misuse of explosives. Indeed, this has 
been the origin of some of our greatest disasters and 
to it can be attributed a large percentage of all explo- 
sions. Hence it behooves us to take every precaution 
possible in the use of explosives. In all coal mines 
permissible powder should be used for blasting purposes, 
and especially in those which are gaseous and dusty. 
The flame from the explosion of black powder lasts from 
2,900 to 3,500 times as long as does the flame from 
permissible explosives and is therefore more likely to 
ignite inflammable gas or dust. 

18. The entire handling of these explosives should be 
intrusted to shotfirers who have been carefully selected. 
These should be men of known discretion and possess 
experience in the use of explosives. 

19. Only shots that are properly prepared and under- 
cut to a point at least 6 in. beyond the end of the drill 
hole should be fired. Before charging any hole, it should 
be ascertained that it is well balanced; that is, that the 
heel and toe of the shot to be fired also its depth are 
proportionate to each other. Windy shots are sometimes 
caused by the shot being improperly balanced even when 
the undercutting was properly done. 

20. All places should be examined thoroughly for gas 
or dangerous accumulations of dust before firing any 
shots. All holes should be properly cleaned of loose coal 
to their bottoms and tamped to the mouth with clay, 
adobe dust or other incombustible material. 

21. Never light two or more shots in the same working 
place at one time, as the gases and dust generated by 
one shot and held in suspension in the air may be ignited 
by the flame of the succeeding shot and an explosion of 
perhaps disastrous proportions be thus precipitated. 

22. No holes should be drilled near the remaining 
portion of a former shot or near cracks or fissures made 
by previous blasts, because there is under such circum- 
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stances great danger of the powder gases on explosion 
escaping through the loose coal or cracks and igniting 
gas or dust in the mine air. Each place should be 
examined thoroughly after shooting to see that there is no 
fire or gas feeders burning in the loose coal. Dependent 
shots should be prohibited by law in all states, as is the 
case in Colorado. All blasting in gaseous mines should 
be done by electricity. 

In conclusion I wish to state that if all mine officials, 
superintendents, mine foremen, firebosses, shotlighters and 
safety inspectors will realize the weight of responsibility 
that rests upon them, and that through their forethought 
and the conscientious discharge of their duties they 
become important factors in the prevention of accidents, 
much good will result. 


An Easily Made Planimeter 


Some time ago it became necessary to figure out the 
volume of the combustion chamber of a gas engine very 
accurately. There are a number of ways of doing this, 
but the quickest and most satisfactory method is to use 
a planimeter. I was in a hurry for the instrument, but 
finding that it would take a month to get one, decided to 
have one made in the toolroom. It was made as shown 
in 114% days and was found to be as accurate as one 
costing about $50, with which it was checked some time 
- later. 

The principle on which such a planimeter works is 
shown in Fig. 1, and it is operated as follows: Place the 
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FIG. 1. METHOD OF USING A PLANIMETER 


instrument on the drawing with the tracing needle to the 
right and as close as possible to the center of gravity of 
the figure to be measured. In this position say the 
truck is at A and the needle in the truck is pressed to 
prick the paper at A and the needle in the tracer at G, 
the center of the area to be measured. Now move the 
pointer up and prick the periphery of the figure at C, 
being the point first reached. In tracing, follow the out- 
line in a counter-clockwise direction, as shown by the 
arrow, and when C is again reached, stop and return the 
pointer to G. Depress the needle so as to fix the position 
of the instrument accurately in the position from which 
it started, then depress the needle in the truck. This 
will be marked at B. Measure from A or B to @ and 
from A to B in hundredths of an inch and multiply 
together. The product will be the area of the figure in 
square inches. 

The distances should be measured each time, because 
any variation in the setting of the tracing point will 
affect the reading. If the area is small, the distance AG 
should be reduced so as to increase AB and thus make the 
reading more accurate. With a little practice in the use 
of this instrument very accurate results are obtained. Its 
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construction is simple and inexpensive. The illus: 9- 
tions, Figs. 2 and 3, show how it is constructed, and . 
most important points to observe are the following: 

1. The small bevel wheels of the truck should 
mounted together on a mandrel and turned to exactly 1). 
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FIG. 2, DETAILS OF CONSTRUCTION 
same diameter; otherwise the instrument will not be 


accurate. 

2. The beam and the axis of the wheels must be exact|\ 
at right angles to insure accurate readings. 

3. The adjustable carrier for the tracing needle must 
be kept from turning; otherwise the tracing needle ani 
that in the truck will not be in a plane which forms a right 
angle with the axis of the wheels. In this construction a 
flat is provided on one side of the beam and a small hal!- 
round piece inserted in the adjustable needle carrier. 

4. The needles are held just above the level of the 
paper so as not to catch. The tracing needle is expose 
so that it can easily be seen from all sides as it traces a 
figure. A small foot keeps the needle from touching. 
and a handle is provided to guide the instrument while 
tracing. 

5. The small wheels must have narrow edges, about 
1/,, In. wide and be equidistant from the center line 
joining the two needles. 

Any good toolmaker ought to be able to make t)'s 


The 


instrument in two days, and in almost any shop t 























FIG. 3. PLANIMETER COMPLETED AND ASSEMBLED 
material should cost practically nothing because sc!" 
can be used. The truck was made from 11% in. round 
stock 3 in. long and the beam fromya piece of 14-1n. s‘cel 
12 in. long.—Chester S. Ricker in Power. 
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By ALEXANDER WavuGH* 





‘y NOPSIS—Exzamination of mine foremen, 
sistant mine foremen and _ firebosses, on a 
ractical scale, in the Bruceton Experimental 
‘tine. Outline of the tests given and a tabulation 
») the results obtained in the examination of 


candidates. 





Huring the last two years the examining board for 
mine foremen, assistant mine foremen and firebosses of 
the Seventeenth Bituminous District has made the 
practice of holding its oral examinations at Bruceton, 
Penn., where is located the Experimental Mine of the 
Federal Bureau of Mines. 

The engineers of the Bureau have codperated very 
kindly with the examining board in its efforts to make 


the examination of candidates as practical as possible, 
by extending to the board the privilege of having the 
candidates enter and examine the Bruceton mine, in 
every detail, in the same manner that they would be 
called wpon to examine a mine in their charge when 


appointed to an official position. In this manner, it 
was believed that the candidates could give more satis- 
factory evidence of their ability to perform the duties 
required in their several offices, as they would be more 
at home when working under the actual conditions that 
they were called upon to describe and expiain. 

With the assistance of E. H. Denny, the Bureau 


engineer in charge of the mine, practical tests were 
prepared, such that the candidate would have to con- 
tend with daily in his regular work in the mine and 


with which-he would be expected to deal promptly and 
intelligently. These tests served the double purpose of 
demonstrating a candidate’s practical ability, while at 
the same time impressing on him the importance of 
cultivating the habit of close observation when examining 
a mine, 
lnasmuch as frequent requests have been received by 
ward, asking for an outline of the examination and 
explination of the character of the tests submitted to 
auidates, Van H. Manning, Director of the Bureau, 
ranted the board permission to give the following 
(les viption of what took place at the last examination, 
he! May 19, 1916, at the Bruceton mine. The director 
0! Bureau of Mines and the members of the examin- 
inv card believe that the publication, in Coal Age, of 
| sts given in that examination and the results ob- 
. Will prove valuable to prospective candidates and 
Ini officials alike. 
wing is the report of the examination prepared 
ai urnished by E. H. Denny, mining engineer in 


EX. iN ATION oF Frrepossgs, Assistant MINE ForeMEN 
AND MINE ForEMEN AT BruceTon MINE 


(. May 19, 1916, thirty-nine candidates for certifi- 


cate for the positions of fireboss, assistant mine foreman 
wi me foreman were given a practical examination 
at Experimental Mine of the Bureau of Mines, at 


— 


ie *“ retary, examining board, Seventeenth Bituminous Dis- 
Ct, tackett, Penn. 





Bruceton, Penn. This examination was conducted by the 
examining board of the Seventeenth Bituminous District 
of Pennsylvania, consisting of J. I. Pratt, district mine 
inspector, James Porter, superintendent of Lick Run 
mine and Alexander Waugh, miner. The examination 
consisted in each candidate making an inspection of 
the mine just as though it were an operating mine, 
and reporting to the board conditions he found, together 
with his recommendations in regard to any changes that, 
in his opinion, were needed. 

About twenty subjects were prepared in the mine on 
which candidates were expected to report. Some of these 
were peculiar to the Experimental Mine, owing to the 
requirements of making explosion tests therein. For 
instance, there are no shelter holes in this mine and 
there is also but little clearance along the track. A 
canvas curtain is used in the aircourse between the butts, 
in the place of a door, and there are wood shelves 
spanning the entry, from 514 to 6 ft. above the floor. 
Besides these, there are numerous side projections in 
the entries, such as shelving and _ bolts. 

A summary of the results of the examination is shown 
in the attached tabulation; the numbers given in the 
first column for each class of candidates represent the 
number of men who reported each subject. 


Assistant 
Firebosses Foremen Foremen 
Total Number of Candidates 
20 14 5 
Per Per Per 
Subject for Report No. Cent. No. Cent. No. Cent. 
Coal-dust deposits: General note 1 5 8 57 2 40 
SHGCINE. DINCEE 2 ..0csccccceens 2 10 ‘ta ar es ae 
INOMNGHOINGE fg uve cad caeaoves ae 85 6 43 3 60 
TIGCM GURE (is) kop cclern eee cewanuns nd 2 14 1 20 
Obstructions of timber or dirt 
piles alone road... ...ciccscecs 12 60 9 64 3 60 
Cars obstructing the air........ 8 40 9 64 4 80 
Doors needed between Nos. 1 and 
GA UIROOUE oo. 56-5 tian shai Glad, & wea x es 2 10 6 43 3 60 
Stoppings needed at second break- 
through between Nos. 1 and 
PR NUMM 6 traracie «6 baa ol bs a beaeas 6 30 11 79 4 80 
Canvas needed. Breakthroughs 
SUR VOC. sae isk ¢s-evdiadaseesedic 9 45 11 79 5 100 
Lack of track clearance in air- 
e course and inrooms1,2,3and4 7 35 9 64 + 80 
as: 
—650 ft. inby (0 to 2 per cent.) 8 40 13 93 5 100 
Per cent. estimated........... as oe 1 7 2 40 
—1,500 ft. inby (1 to 2 percent.) 8 40 10 71 3 60 
Per cent. estimated........c.. nae 1 7 1 20 
UR CROID TE Aa) sc caren wa ae ea a6 ae we 16 80 4 28 2 40 
Per cent. (explosive?)......... we a ea ree 
Man with unlocked lamp, No. 2 
NOG eau Pate wer uae Ce kae ooh 3 21 
Slate improperly posted, No. 2 
WOMMMING Gg claccid ole ease ca aed wasines 10 50 12 86 2 40 
Unprotected trolley wire across 
necks of Nos. 3 and 4 rooms... 9 45 10 71 4 80 
Cable across No. 4 roomneck, 
hanging from hooks in roof... 2 10 9 64 2 40 
ING OD BOO vig ce Seika ceuctengecase 13 65 13 93 5 100 
Man drilling out missed shot.... 6 30 9 64 3 60 
Coal-dust tamping: -.......cccess 5 25 6 43 3 60 
Unprotected black powder, coal- 
SUP GIN CUO rc cn ic ede euaeee ces 8 40 9 64 5 100 
Lack of shelter holes........... 3 15 7 50 5 100 
Lack Of SstppHes.... ccc cccsccece 3 15 6 43 5 100 


*Several said slight amounts or trace. 

A number of undesirable or unsafe and unusual 
practices had been previously prepared to test the knowl- 
edge and habits of observation of the candidate. For 
example, there was dry coal dust on a portién of the 
main entry and incombustible (rock) dust on a portion 
of the aircourse. The ventilation in the main entry 
was obstructed by a trip of loaded cars. A man was 
working in No. 2 room, near an improperly posted 
and unsafe piece of drawslate. His safety lamp was 
unlocked. In No. 5 room, a man was drilling out a 
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missed hole, which had been loaded with black powder 
and stemmed with coal dust. Near him was a small 
bag of black powder, four loose sticks of permissible 
powder and some blasting caps. 

There were gas accumulations in three places. At the 
face of the main entry, 1,300 ft. inby from the mouth 
of the mine, there was between 1 and 2 per cent. of 
methane. In No. 3 room, which was about 80 ft. from 
the butt entry, there was an explosive mixture of gas 
in a hole in the roof. In a closed crosscut on the air- 
course, 650 ft. from the entrance, there was a variable 
quantity of gas escaping from a pipe near the roof. At 
times it was more easily detected by the odor of natural 
gas, or by a slight sound caused by its escape from the 
pipe, than by any cap indication with the safety lamp. 
All of these accumulations were formed from natural 
gas and hence were open to the objection that they were 
perceptible, at times, to the sense of smell. There was 
an unprotected trolley wire on one side of room, No. 1 
butt, extending across Nos. 3 and 4 roomnecks. 

The fan-engine speed was kept at 20 r.p.m. and the 
fan speed at 42 r.p.m. 

Seven of the twenty firebosses found nothing wrong 
in No. 5 room where a man was engaged in drilling 
out a missed hole, which had been stemmed with coal 
dust. A cloth sack containing black powder, some loose 
permissible powder and electric detonators were lying 
near. Two of the remaining firebosses expressed the 
idea that the miner ought not to drill out a missed hole 
with so much powder lving around loose, seeming to 
imply that there was nothing the matter with the drilling 
out of the shot itself. 

Few of either the foremen or the firebosses were suc- 
cessful in finding gas in all of the three places presented. 
Those who had found it in the crosscut at 650 ft. inby 
must have been guided in some cases by the sense of 
smell, as the amount of gas there was variable and not 
easily detected with a safety lamp. Almost all of the 
firebosses found gas in a hole in the roof, back from the 
face of Room 3 but the foremen were not so successful 
in finding this pocket of gas, leading one to suspect that 
the firebosses were “tipped off” in some way as to the 
existence of the gas. In general, it may be said that 
the candidates for fireboss, as might be expected, did 
not possess nearly the observing power of the foremen, 
in detecting the presence of gas, and noting roof con- 
ditions, dust, obstructions, needed canvas, improper 
mining methods, etc., in most of which the foremen 
greatly excelled. Almost all candidates commented upon 
the dusty condition of the mine; but apparently, in 
most cases. their comments were based on observations 
of the quantities of dry shale dust scattered throughout 
the mine and not upon the dangerous coal dust scattered 
just outby from station 450 on the main entry. 

Although the fan engine was kept running at a con- 
stant speed and the ventilation was nearly constant in 
velocity (about 6,000 ft. per min.), widely divergent 
results were got by anemometer readings, the same two 
anemometers being used by all the candidates. The 
return-air readings differed widely in quantity from the 
intake measurements, being sometimes several thousand 
feet more and sometimes less than those on the intake. 
The stoppings in the mine are of concrete and there 
is no leakage of air. The variable results were doubtless 
due to the improper holding, reading and general ma- 
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nipulation of the instrument and failure to make 
corrections. 


Gas observations were general and did not usu > oiyp 
percentage of gas or height of cap observed, a): ouch 
the words “small,” “slight” and “trace” were ( <o( jy 


some cases. Much time was taken by candidates jy 
examining for gas where it seemed that failur to get 
a cap at once would determine the quantity jreseyt 
to be at most a trace. Lack of shelter holes (a ruisite 
by law) was noted by only a few of the candidates, 

In spite of the foregoing comments, the resilts of 
the examination as a whole were creditable to the 
candidates. They were given a severe test of their powers 
of observation in a strange mine, with limited time, and 
responded to the test well. In conclusion, it is recom- 
mended that future oral examinations be conducted 
where possible along similar lines. 

A careful comparison of the results obtained in the 
practical examination of mine workings, as demonstrated 
in the examination of the Bruceton mine and tabulated 
on the preceding page, will convince the most skeptical 
of the practical importance of such an examination. 


Easily Constructed Separator 


J. L. Ball, of Amsterdam, Ohio, in a recent issue of 
Power says: Much trouble was experienced in regulating 
the speed of a 14x7x14 direct-acting steam pum) used 
for boiler-feed purposes, on account of the condensate 
cutting away the valve disks and seat of the throttle valve, 
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SEPARATOR IN STEAM LINE TO FEED PU} 
so we decided to make a separator as shown in tl il]us- 
tration. The result of our effort was somewhat «rude, 
but it has done away almost entirely with the valve ' ouble. 
tings, 


This separator was made almost wholly from old ‘\' 
the baffle being a disk held between the nipple ebus and 
having 12 holes 34; in. in diameter drilled throizh it. 
It took two men about two hours to put it into service. 
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General Labor Review 


serious state of affairs exists in the region between 


VV <-Barre and Scranton. The Industrial Workers of the 
Ww have a strike in progress against all the operators of 
tl ction. They don’t know just what they want as A. 


vis, an organizer of the United Mine Workers, has well 
pr -d out, but they are opposed to as much as an 8-hr. day 
ners, to dockage and to favoritism, though they have 
fol ated no demands. In fact at a meeting of 700 members 
organization they voted ‘never to return to work.” 


The]. W. Ws are endeavoring to hold up citizens for from 


g50 to $1,000 for the support of the organization. The union 
men senerally want to work and many are doing so under 
the protection of the state police and deputy sheriffs, though 
all kinds o® violence is threatened and much successfully 
accomplished, so that many believe it is more economical to 
stav at home and watch their properties than to go to work 
joe the wage that may be obtained for a single day’s ex- 
ertions, 


A strike at Nanticoke for better powder has just taken 
place, while one at Carbondale for more wages for motor- 
men has just been ended by a threat of the union to enlist 
men to take the places of the strikers who, indeed, have no 
contractual grievance. The Lehigh Coal and Navigation 
men at Mine No. 10 are all back at work. Later advices state 
that the Navigation’s Crystal Ridge and Harwood mines are 
also closed. 


Securing Union Men at $10,000 per Member 
The 1,400 men at the Cranberry colliery of the Lehigh 
Coal and Navigation Co., near Hazleton, struck on Sept. 12 
because 100 men are behind in the payment of their union 
dues. It is strange that these men do not take warning from 
the button strike just concluded. Addressing the Concilia- 


tion Board on Sept. 11, W. J. Richards, president of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co., said that the en- 
deavor to force four men into the union at Lincoln col- 
liery during that strike had cost the miners $40,000 in 
wages 


The Conciliation Board on Sept. 11 was requested to make 
a ruling that the contract miners of the Taylor colliery of 


the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Co., Coal De- 
partment, be awarded the payment for cars which reach the 
tipple without tiekets and for which nobody is now paid. 
The miners believe the money should be divided. The com- 
pany takes the view that it is liable for the payment of 
this money to any miner who may substantiate his claim. 
Should ‘t award the money to the miners in general it might 
have to compensate, out of its own pocket, any individual 
who could prove his claim to any given car. The grievance 
Was referred to the umpire. 

The Allied Trades Council at Wilkes-Barre is endeavor- 
ing to induce the United Mine Workers in the Wyoming Val- 
ley t e part in a sympathetic strike with the striking 
trolle “n who hope now to win because the enforcement of 
the o nee against ‘jitney busses” passed by the Wilkes- 
Barre icipal authorities has wiped out that free-lance 
traffic driven more jitneys from the streets. The Trades 
Coun nks a general strike would cap the climax, and 
Me tl iversal stagnation the citizens of the Wyoming 
Vall ild insist on the 11-month-old car strike being 
broug! an end. 


omerset County and the Kanawha Region 
TI lerset County (Pennsylvania) field conditions 


uncha The J. B. Kennerly operation at Pretoria, near 
Holso is still idle. The Knickerbocker Smokeless Coal 
i ! and that of the Baker-Whiteley Coal Co., both at 
OOVE 


e, and the Stauffer-Quemahoning Coal Co.’s mine 


at Lis e still working on about the same basis as last 
Week Hocking Coal Co.’s mine at Garrett and the mine 
- J. am near Berlin are still idle. The United Mine 
hei stators do not appear so active as they were two 

eis CXS age. Both cars and labor are in short supply. 
ley te miners employed at Ivaton, Coal River, by the 
Sine: hie Co. have gone on strike because of dif- 
Cials of ween them and the superintendent. The offi- 


‘ict Ne 17 are making an effort to secure an ad- 
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justment. The charter of the Donwood local No. 1,931 of the 
United Mine Workers of America has been revoked be- 
cause a strike was called without proper authorization. 

In Illinois the union has decided to cease making its do- 
nations to members when the mine at which they are 
working closes down. Hitherto $5 has been paid each 45 
days. This was only given when the mine workers were 
idle or unable to obtain employment. The officials declare 
that these donations cause “no end of friction and turmoil 
and in many cases actual fights, it being claimed that some 
members received the $5 and were working, and others, 
more deserving, were refused. Many other complaints were 
made.” The last distribution was made Friday, Sept. 15. 

Some union men in that state have been charged with 
going “to the Joplin and other districts in Missouri, as well 
as Colorado and elsewhere, securing «mployment in metalli- 
ferous mines and in some instances in coal mines’ without 
depositing their union cards. They work under nonunion or 
open-shop conditions and yet keep up their membership in 
the union or join it on their return from the other district. 
The local unions are urged to penalize such men under Sec. 
10, Art. XIV, of the international constitution. 


Southern Indiana and the Southwestern States 


The mine workers at the Indiana Creek mine near Bick- 
nell, Ind., operated by the Indiana Creek Coal and Mining 
Co., went on strike on Monday, Sept. 4, for the second time 
within a week because the company employed nonunion men. 
There are 510 men at this mine. 

In Kansas the miners have quite generally been striking 
to hurry along the negotiations of the conference. It was 
probably for this reason that the Kansas and Missouri opera- 
tors decided to grant the demands of the mine workers’ 
representatives. As soon as they did this the Oklahoma 
cperators broke away from the conference, and a session is 
now being held with the Oklahoma mine workers’ repre- 
sentatives at Muskogee, Okla. A few operators in the Hen- 
ryetta district are opposed to joining the other Oklahoma 
mine owners. 

In Texas the mine workers are still striking, there being 
2,400 men out at Thurber, Strawn, Avery, Bridgeport and 
Newcastle. The conferences continue, but without result. 
In the rest of the Southwest, as has been noted elsewhere 
in these columns, the mine workers secured the increase of 
wage easily and found their crux in the arranging of work- 
ing conditions. In Texas, on the other hand, all the trouble 
is about the price of mining and the companies seem irdiffer- 
ent about their rights and liberties. 
gy 


‘* 


Rioting in Anthracite Region 


The Industrial Workers of the World appear to have 
largely concentrated their efforts in the field about half-way 
between Wilkes-Barre and Scranton at Old Forge, Avoca, 
Yatesville, Pittston and at towns with such fignting names as 
Dupont, Sebastopol and Inkerman. The recruiting work seems 
to have been done largely among the foreigners, the American 
mine workers remaining true to the union and desiring to 
continue work but being intimidated by the threats of the 
foreign Industrial Workers of the World. 

For this reason there is almost no sympathy with the re- 
sistance of the strikers, and every scheme has been adopted to 
enforce law and order upon them. One project that seems 
likely to prove a solution is the deportation of unnaturalized 
foreigners who have been guilty of violence. It is said that 
there is a list of 25 men whose acts have proved them to 
be undesirable citizens. It is proposed that the immigration 
commissioner at Washington, D. C., deport these men wher- 
ever feasible to the country of their origin or interne them 
on Ellis Island or elsewhere till such time as their deporta- 
tion can be effected. 

The men are using all kinds of secret violence. They do 
not dare commit overt acts in the presence of the large 
number of state police and sheriff's deputies, but their secret 
methods are quite effectual, for they have prevented about 
half the union men in the towns a‘fected from returning to 
work. Several collieries have been entirely idle and others 
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have shortages of from 40 to 75 per cent. of the normal work- 
ing force. What is worse, where the rowdyism is rampant, 
the quiet, law-abiding men are being driven away. 

There are about 40 state police protecting the United 
Mine Workers of America and, despite the fact that the 
organization has been urging on the legislature that it dis- 
pense with the police, the mine workers near Pittston seem 
well satisfied to make good use of their services. The U. M. W. 
of A. has long ago decided that their union and the I. W. W. 
cannot exist together. 

Some feeling is being manifested against the coal com- 
panies because at times they will not work the mines when 
the mine workers at great risk to themselves appear for 
service. It is felt that though the operation of the mines 
might not be profitable, the men who have been loyal 
should receive more consideration. 


State Police and Deputies Make Arrests 


Arrests have been many. On Sept. 1 at Old Forge col- 
liery Vito Belario was arrested for carrying steel knuckles, 
also for rioting and disorderly conduct, and received a fine of 
$5 and costs for the last offense, being held under $500 bail 
for rioting and under $300 bail for carrying steel knuckles. 
Not having the money he was lodged in jail. Mario Bolio 
and Ugio Pozzi, of West Wyoming, and many others have been 
arrested for picketing, and Dominick Foote, for carrying a 
loaded revolver. Three men have been arrested for dynamit- 
ing a home in Yatesville. 

The burgess of Old Forge, Martin Memelo, has gone to 
Scranton till the strike trouble is over. He was thought to 
be secretly in sympathy with the Industrial Workers till 
the announcement was made that he had been threatened with 
death. Joseph Pilkonis received a note on Sept. 8 that if 
his son continued at work as driver at No. 10 shaft he, 
his family and his house would be blown to pieces. 

The homes of Anthony Makoskie in Sebastopol and of 
Samuel Zarre in Yatesville were dynamited about Sept. 8. 
These men were union mine workers who refused to go on 
strike at the demand of the I. W. W. It is thought that the 
homes of these men were destroyed because they persisted 
in working. No one was injured, though 17 persons inhabited 
the houses. 


Strike Gains In Extent and Loses in Intensity 


The trouble is extending rather than becoming localized, 
nevertheless more men are now reporting every day for work. 
On Sept. 11, 500 Industrial Workers of the World at Jessup 
held a meeting and voted to join their fellow members in 
Old Forge and other points in a general strike. They say 
they intend to tie up every mine in the borough. The men 
are for the most part employees of the Temple Coal Co. and 
the Moosic Mountain Coal Co. 

The Industrial Workers of the World has about 1,000 
members around Jessup and they have been on strike at in- 
tervals. These men proclaim that they are chiefly pro- 
testing against the arrest of their followers in Minnesota 
and, according to one leader, they say, “The imprisoned work- 
men must be liberated; we want all contract work abolished; 
we want better wages and more respect.” 

A riot that took place at Dupont on Sept. 11 was so severe 
that Sheriff Buss, of Luzerne County, and the state troopers 
had to leave town with their revolvers drawn. A crowd esti- 
mated at from 12,000 to 15,000 persons gathered in the Dupont 
streets after a meeting at Avoca had been disbanded by the 


sheriff. 

On the same day the steam pipes at the Jermyn mines at 
Old Forge were dynamited. Fifty deputies were sworn in 
who did strike duty at Dupont, Avoca, Duryea, Port Griffith, 
Inkerman, Sebastopol and Browntown. These deputies took 
the place of the state police who were called away to pro- 
tect Wilkes-Barre from violence resulting from the suppres- 
sion of the jitney busses. Six saloons in the borough of 
Pittston were closed down temporarily by order of the 
sheriff. 

The situation is complicated by the character of the 
burgesses. They are for the most part of foreign extraction 
if not of foreign birth. The names of some of them follow: 
Griskonis, of Exeter; Eike, of Wyoming; Weiskerger, of 
Hugheston, and Mamelo, of Old Forge. They have been asked 
to prevent any further meetings of the Industrial Workers of 
the World. 

The Italian consul at Scranton has appealed to the mayor 
of Pittston and to Sheriff Buss for the protection of his coun- 
try men from unjust arrest. If he would show only an equal 
interest in protecting the lives of his nationals and those of 
Americans from the insurrectional violence of his other mis- 
guided nationals he would do far better service to Italy and 
to the Italians domiciled here. 
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On Sept. 5, “motor” runners to the number of f. «-fiye 
went on strike at the Coal Brook colliery of the 1.’ ware 
& Hudson Co., in Carbondale, Penn. As a result, 1, men 
and boys were laid idle. They returned to work o1 \urs- 
day, Sept. 7. The union leaders said they would g ther 
men to take the places of the motor runners if th atter 
persisted in going on strike. 

The motormen believe they should get $2.47 insi.aq of 
$1.97 per day and declare that their wages are lowe. than 
those assured them after the strike of 1912 and still further 
below those provided for in the agreement of the presen: year, 


Judging from the action at the meeting last week, the union 
found little merit in the motor runners’ contentions. 


On Sept. 6 two hundred miners at the Stearns mine of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R., Coal Depariment, 
went on strike, claiming that the powder supplied was of an 
inferior quality and that it merely cracked the coal and dia 
not shoot it down. They demand that better powder be 


sold to them or they will not work. 
Under instructions from union leaders, the 800 employees 
of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. at No. 10 colliery who 


had been on strike for two weeks went back to work on Sepr, 
8, pending the arbitration of the difficulties. 

Thomas Kennedy, president of the seventh Hazleton dis- 
trict, is a candidate for international vice-president in the 


United Mine Workers of America. 
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OKlahoma Leaves Association 


Events have been moving with rapidity in the district 
dominated by the Southwestern conference. On Sept. 5 the 
mine workers in the Pittsburg district of Kansas struck 
in large numbers because they did not like the delay ex- 
perienced in the signing of the contract. But the next day 
they went back to work. 

But on that same day, Sept. 6, 8,000 miners in the south- 


western Kansas field walked out. They also were dis- 
gruntled with the long delay. The conference had been unable 
to come to an agreement mainly because of a difference of 
opinion as to the right of the operator to refuse to hire a man 
without stating a reason. The mine workers claimed that 
the superintendents had been discriminating against union 
men. 

The Kansas and Missouri operators finally yielded to the 
demands of President Howat and consequently 21 operators 
in Oklahoma withdrew from the Southwestern Coal Oper- 
ators’ Association as they had long considered doing. In 
fact the fear of the threatened secession had stiffcned the 
resistance which the Kansas and Missouri operators had 
hitherto made to the demands of the United Mine Workers of 
America. The Oklahoma mine workers’ and operators’ rep- 
resentatives met at Kansas City on Sept. 7 and agreed to 
meet again within the past week at Muskogee, Okla. 

The Oklahoma operators promised the mine workers’ rep- 


resentatives that they would pay them the general wie in- 
crease provided in the New York interstate agreement. They 
also agreed to leave the working conditions tc a conference. 


Nothing was said about the mine workers continuing a‘ work 
while the details of the contract were being arrange, but 
the presumption is strongly in favor of that arrangen nt as 
most of the Oklahoma miners have shown every dis} sition 
to remain at work though the Kansas miners went on «trike. 

‘s on 


The advances promised to the Oklahoma mine wor! 
the old contract of 1914 are already being paid, and * em- 


ployees received these allowances on the August pay? '!s for 
the work performed both in July and August. Th com- 
panies will post notices agreeing to maintain th new 
schedule of wages and to accept a contract in wh = 

nged. 


working conditions of the agreement of 1914 are un: 
It is hoped that the mine workers of Oklahoma t the 
international executive board will be quite well sati “a to 


see the contract thus sketched accepted, because t! )kla- 
homa miners have always deplored somewhat the gant 
attitude of the Kansas leaders in the face of the unf rable 
labor situation. The new Oklahoma body will be kr yn as 
the Oklahoma Coal Operators’ Association, and it © 1] in- 
clude operators who are producing about half the © «l the 
state furnishes to the market. The severance of 1: .ations 
with the Southwestern Coal Operators’ Association coms after 
12 years of harmonious action. 

On Sept. 9 the mines of the McAlester-Edwards (al Co. 
at Pittsburg, Okla., were shut down by a strike of 200 mine 
workers by order of the district executive officers whe stated 
that no wage agreement had been reached with this « mpany. 
As technically there is now no agreement between re 

i 


and operators in Oklahoma, the miners are somewhk: 
posed to strike till a contract is duly signed. 
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Solderless Connectors 
Soldered connections in electric cables, when properly 
ade, are strong mechanically and possess high conduc- 
-ivity, but it requires no small amount of experience and 
-are on the part of the workmen, to make a soldered con- 
s-ction with these qualities. Not only is considerable 


ap 








FIGS. 1 TO 3. SHOW THE CONSTRUCTION OF FRANKEL 
SOLDERLESS CONNECTORS 
time necessary, but always the use of some sort of heating 
vice, which, at the best, creates a fire hazard. Further- 
ore, if a soldered connection becomes overheated the 
Ider will flow out, and cables have been known to fall 
cit of the lugs that connected them to the terminals of 
sv itches, etc., from this cause. To take the connection 
vn always requires a heating device and considerable 
v. and if the connection is a splice in a large cable 
« doubtful if it can be put up again without cutting 
cable back of the splice. In many cases this cannot 
onveniently done. . 

) provide a means whereby connections can be readily 
‘© in electric cables without the use of any heating 
ce and with only the ordinary tools carried by an elec- 
in, the Frankel Connector Co., 177 Hudson St., New 
< City, has developed a line of solderless connectors. 
| shows the part of one of these connectors used for 

ing a straight connection in a cable. 
ie phantom view (Fig. 2) shows the principles of the 
iector and how the design permits the use of as few 
|) ‘s as possible to make a rigid connection. This simple 
© struction reduces the liability of the connector’s get- 
tis out of order and in addition provides a connection 
ti < is strong mechanically and electrically. Fig. 3 illus- 
traics the type used for making a branch splice. The 
con any also manufactures a complete line of connec- 





tors for panel boards to replace soldered terminal plugs 
for front and back connections. 

By using solderless connectors in place of soldered ones 
there is a substantial saving of time as well as the added 
advantage of providing a joint that can be broken down 
quickly without harm to the cable. 

In the report containing the approval of the Frankel 
“Solderless Connector” the Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc., states, regarding a test: “At 1,000 amp. the soldered 
joint melted and dropped from the joint. The joints 
where the wires were attached to the solderless connectors 
were unaffected by the test.” 
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Golden Glow. Projectors 


The Electric Service Supplies Co., since its purchase 
of the Golden Glow headlight and lamp business from 
the Esterline Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., has perfected a 
projector having all the inherent qualities of the Golden 
Glow headlight and searchlight. 

Projectors are often advantageously used for flood- 
lighting large areas. They 
have been found particu- 
larly useful for lighting 
sections of track or other 
places where construction 
work is carried on at 
night. They may, how- 
ever, be advantageously 
employed anywhere where 
a considerable volume of 
light is necessary. The 
scientific principle- upon 
which the Golden Glow 
projector is constructed 
is the effect produced 
upon the human eye by 
various qualities of light. 
It is well known that the 
light rays of high fre- 
quency such as the violet 
and ultra violet form the 
blinding, dazzling portion 
of white light. It is a 
common error to judge 
the illuminating qualities 
of any light by its intrin- 
sic brilliancy rather than 
by its effects on the hu- 
man eye. These effects 
may be well illustrated 
by looking directly 




















PROJECTOR MOUNTED ON 
ITS BASE 


into a_ high-powered 
are or incandescent lamp, or at the sun. The 


reflector employed in these new projectors is based 
upon scientific principles. The source of light, 
or incandescent bulb, is mounted within a greenish yel- 
low glass ground to a true parabola and polished and 
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silvered as would be the finest plate-glass mirror. The 
violet, ultra violet and other high-frequency rays are 
absorbed by this glass reflector and a powerful beam of 
golden yellow light, which is nonblinding and well 
adapted to penetrating fog, dust or mist, is thrown from 
the instrument. 

These projectors are manufactured in two sizes, the 
smaller being equipped with a 9-in. diameter reflector 
and the larger with a 12-in. reflector. Concentrated fila- 
ment lamps of any wattage up to 150 in G-25 bulbs, 
having a light center distance of 214 in., may be em- 
ployed with a 9-in. reflector while the 12-in. reflector 
takes concentrated filament lamps up to 250 watts in G- 
30 bulbs, having a light center distance of 234 in. 

Each projector is equipped with a focusing device ac- 
cessible from the outside of the shell so that the beam 
of light by this central adjustment of the light center 
may be concentrated in a straight beam or made to cover 
a large area. The projector proper is mounted on a pipe 
standard which is adjustable in height and supported by 
a large circular base of light but durable construction. 
These projectors are readily portable on account of their 
light weight and are well balanced. 


Stevems Underfeed Stoker 


The attention that is being given to boiler-room econ- 
omies has been the incentive among manufacturers of 
several types of stokers to perfect them for use with small- 
capacity boilers, say of 60 hp. and upward. Among these 
is the Stevens underfeed stoker, manufactured by the 
Nelson Blower and Furnace Co., of Boston, Mass. 

The owner of a small-c apacity steam plant should be 
interested in increased efficiency and increased boiler 
capacity, in the elimination of smoke and in reduced fuel 
bills, in the economical burning of low-grade fuel and in 
maintaining an even furnace temperature. All of these 
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FIG. 1. STEVENS STOKER ATTACHED TO BOILER FRONT 


features are claimed for the Stevens stoker, besides sim- 
plicity in design and construction and small maintenance. 
The design of this stoker is such that it can be — 

under any boiler without disturbing the side walls | 
bridge-wall and without excavating the ashpit or i 
front of the boiler. The general appearance of the device 
as it looks when attached to the front 
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maintain a steam pressure because 
stoker troubles is avoided. The ap) 









tus comprises a trough or troughs, 
cording to the size, open at the top 
extending from a short distance | 
side the boiler front to the rear o! 
furnace. In the bottom of each tr 
is a screw conveyor which is driven | 
the outer end by a worm gear and w: 
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the latter being driven by a small st 
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PLAN AND SIDE VIEW OF THE STEVENS STOKER 


engine or motor. As the screw cony: 
revolves, the fuel is spread evenly « 
the grate surface. The grates are 0' 
dumping and shaking type. The st: 
and grates are also designed for rou: 
furnaces such as used with the Muai- 
ning type of boiler. 
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Adjusting Centrifugal Oilers 


.. A. Blanchard, of Ringwood Manor, N. J., in Power 
_ vibes his method of centering an oiler ball. He says 
-an be set and tightened in about a minute. 


oo 
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SQUARE FOR CENTERING OILER 


He takes a pair of dividers and scribes a circle on the 
end of the shaft around the shaft center, the exact outside 
diameter of the ball. Then he sets the carpenter's square 
up to this circle and brings the ball to the long blade and 
makes it fast. This method is accurate and rapid. 





COMING MEETINGS 








American Institute of Mining Engineers Arizona meeting, 
Sept. 18-25; technical sessions at Douglas, Bisbee and Globe. 
secretary, Bradley Stoughton, New York. 

American Chemical Society will hold its annual meeting 
Sept. 25-30 in New York City. Secretary, Charles L. Parsons, 
Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 

National Safety Council will hold its next meeting in 
Detroit, Mich., Oct. 17-20. Secretary, W. H. Cameron, Conti- 
‘ental and Commercial Bank Building, Chicago, IIl. 

National Exposition of Chemical Industries will be held at 
he Grand Central Palace, New York City, Sept. 25-30, 1916. 
Managers, Charles F. Roth and Adriaan Nagelvoort, Grand 

tral Palace, New York City. 

New York State Coal Merchants’ Association will hold its 

‘ual convention Sept. 21-24 at the United States Hotel, Sara- 

i Springs, N. Y. During the convention addresses will be 
: on the most uptodate time-saving methods for both 
of.ce and yard. Secretary, L. V. Shepard, Elmira, N. Y. 
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“hird First-Aid Field Comtest 
of Wentz Companies 


he Wentz companies held their third annual contest at 
> Park, Hazleton, on Aug. 26, 1916. These companies are 

‘lidvalley Coal Co., the Maryd Coal Co., the Upper Lehigh 

» Co. and J. S. Wentz & Co. In all there were 10 first-aid 
‘coms present and about 1,000 people upon the grounds. The 
“©S were as follows: Upper Lehigh, No. 2, 927;; Midvalley, 

92%; Upper Lehigh, No. 3, 90,5; Hazle Brook, No. 1, 
.’ Maryd, No. 2, 87%; Upper Lehigh, No. 1, 86%; Maryd, 
\c. 1, 844%; Hazle Brook, No. 2, 82%; Maryd, No. 3, 803}; Mid- 
\acley, No. 2, 79%; Hazle Brook, No. 3, 79; Midvalley, No. 8, 


the afternoon the allied Wentz companies held athletic 
‘'s, chief of which were shooting matches between the’ 
The band of the Midvalley 
‘ry enlivened the occasion with many choice selections. 
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teams of the various collieries. 


collie 
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Ex-District Attorney Bigelow spoke on the value of pre- 
paredness as strikingly exemplified in first-aid work. Some of 
the men might never have any actual rescue work to do, but 
they were ready should it unfortunately come their way 
The Nation may never have to repel an invader or enter a 
foreign field of war, but that is no reason why we should not 
be ready in case the call of duty should unfortunately lead 
us face to face with conflict. D. B. Wentz, of Philadelphia. 
Penn., presented the cup and prizes and spoke words of gen- 
erous appreciation of the volunteer “mine dectors’”’ who had 
just shown their consummate skill. 

The judges were Dr. Lake, of Kingston; Dr. Maurer, of 
Shamokin; Dr. Biddle, of Ashland, and Dr. Lathrop, of Hazle- 
ton—quite a distinguished group of first-aid experts. An 
elaborate luncheon was served in the grove. 
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The Sappers 


By Berron Bra ey 
Written Expressly for Coal Age. 


When you read of a trench of soldiers 
That’s blown in the air a mile, 
While the guns that flashed are broke and smashed 
And the earth torn up in style, 
You can write it down in your notebook 
As soon as the dust cloud clears 
That the canny chaps who ran the saps 
Were the Army Engineers; 
The human moles who live in holes 
Where nary sun appears, 
The grimy, gritty, far-from-pretty 
Army Engineers. 


eS 


They are miners who come 
from coal mines 
To mine in the earth— 
for Men! 
They are trolls and gnqmes 
who make their homes 
In a subterranean den. 
So they tunnel beneath the 
foemen 
Till they’ ve got the busi- 
ness right, 
Then they spread the foe 
for a mile or so 
With charges of alamite. 
They do their work in muck and murk 
With neither shots nor cheers, 
These sturdy, plucky, mired and mucky 
Army Engineers! 






TheyTunnel 
Beneath the = 
Poemen. . 
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They must dig their drifts in silence 
And chop their way by hand, 
And the dirt they pack on each sapper’s back 
And scatter it on the land; 
For they mustn’t leave any traces 
Which the enemy sees or hears, 
Or they'll get a lift from a counter-drift, 
That’s bad for the Engineers! 
Yes, now and then they lose their men 
Amid war’s hopes ; 
and fears, 
They know the hell of 
war full well 
The Army Engi- 
neers, 
The muddy, bloody, 
sweaty, loyal 
Army Engineers. 





The Dirt They Pack on Each 
Sapper’s Back. 
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Due Time To Call a Halt 


Though, in the past, Coal Age has consistently adhered 
to a policy of rigid neutrality in regard to the European 
War, it now feels that something should be said about 
the apparent tendency of the belligerents to encroach 
upon our fundamental rights in a manner that cannot 
hut result in the most serious consequence to our com- 
merce. These encroachments, if proved, will make it 
essential that this country stand firmly by its rights 
in order that, at least, the evil threatened may be 
prevented although it is too late to prevent like wrongs 
that may already have been perpetrated. 

The British War Secretary, David Lloyd George, in 
a speech in the House of Commons said: 

It is the practice to communicate to other departments 
concerned any information on matters of public interest which 
may be obtained through the censorship for such use to be 
made of it as the particular department may consider advis- 
able. The Government is perfectly within its right in 
using any information which comes to it in these conditions 
for any public and national purpose. 

Such a statement made in the face of protests on 
the part of our State Department, which characterizes 
the British censorship as illegal. must be viewed with 
concern. It has already been well established that esti- 
mates and bids on engineering work in certain neutral 
countries have been delayed so long by the British censors 
that the work has gone to English contractors before the 
American figures could be received. 

Whether American quotations on coal are being opened 
and tabulated by the British censors “for such use to 
be made of it as the particular department may consider 
advisable” is not known. But if our correspondence to 
Norway, Sweden, Spain and other neutral countries is 
to be subjected to this indignity, it is time our Govern- 
ment took a positive stand in the matter. 

It is but fair to state that the public’s theories regard- 
ing Lloyd George’s remarks may be wide of the mark. 
Robert Cecil, Minister of Trade, has openly declared 
what he is doing with the letters read by the Govern- 
ment authorities. If other departments aré doing no 
worse there is, perhaps, no reason for alarm. On Aug. 
25 he said: 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly that the general and 
statistical information extracted from trade letters, which has 
proved so invaluable to His Majesty’s Government in check- 
ing the supply of material sent through neutral to enemy 
countries and suppressing the export of enemy goods, is used 
for these purposes solely and never for the purpose of sub- 
stituting allied trade for neutral. 

There has been a rebellion in Ireland. It may be sur- 
mised that the letters intercepted relating to that rebellion 
have been quite interesting to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, the Government of Ireland resting in a depart- 
ment of its own. 

Furthermore, there have been plotters in the United 
States and other neutral countries. Great- Britain, it is 


well known, is watching these enemies on foreign soil 
and she could not be blamed, surely, if the War Secretary 
handed letters on such matters to the Secretary of State. 
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Three departments have been mentioned, incl ying 
that of Robert Cecil, and if need be more might be adied, 
such as those of the Home Secretary and the Admiralty, 
But after all, Lloyd George said nothing to lead ove to 
infer that the letters to which he makes reference were 
trade letters. He might have meant letters betycen 
relatives and between conspirators, though it is obvious 
from what Cecil has said that trade letters are being 
considered by the department of trade. 

The English are interested in knowing what is haypen- 
ing to the nickel and rubber that they have sold to us 
under a guarantee. They want to know if their novel 
and in many ways benevolent blockade is working or 
must be made more strict to be as effective as that which 
the North enforced on the Confederacy. 

America cannot blame them for caution in these and 
kindred matters, but they must be careful not to use 
the information for purposes of unfair competition. 
The Department of Commerce and Labor will be well 
justified in keeping a wary, though friendiy, eve on the 
manner in which the information relating to. private 
husiness deals is being used. 

Our coal export trade is showing a most gratifying 
expansion. But far-sighted observers, looking well ito 
the future, are not permitting themselves to be carried 
away with the prospects. It is well known that Creat 
Britain is hard pressed for coal, which is automatically 
creating openings for the American product. But it is 


also known that in spite of her heavy borrowings she 
is retaining firm control of her foreign industrial hold- 


ings, and when once more the British producers are 
prepared to supply these operations with coal, the latter 
will not be long in dispensing with the American product. 


Distamce Will Fix the Freight 
Rates of the Future 
The important decision rendered Sept. 5 by the !nter- 


state Commerce Commission as to iron-ore rates ‘rom 
al bd . . . 2 
Lake Erie docks to points in western Pennsylvania, (lo, 


West Virginia and Kentucky is suggestive of fusther 
work the commission may do in adjusting coal rates, 
The iron-ore decision involves about 25,000,000 tons of 


ore annually, a traffic yielding the carriers a revenue 
of about $20,000,000. The rates on nearly all the ore aave 
heen changed, most of these changes being reduct!is. 
From the general viewpoint of rate-making, tl out 
standing feature of the iron-ore rate decision is the «ose? 
application of the matter of distance in fixing raic-. It 
is only a few years ago that the railroads contended, 
expressing that contention with especial vigor the 
case of coal rates, that ton-mile comparisons ai 
made, that the rate structure was too complicat: 
was based upon too important commercial consider: tions 
to permit of the yardstick being applied to the map. At 
first the commission with much reserve introduce: the 
principle of considering distance, but in decision after 
decision it has given more and more weight to coma! 
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cys of distance, to the breaking up of long-established 
traditions. 

Thé innovation is particularly marked in this ore rate 

cision. A prominent feature is the splitting of the 

viously recognized Pittsburgh district into three pieces. 
The Pittsburgh district as hitherto recognized had a 
-ate of 88c. on iron ore from Lake Erie ports. Monessen, 
on the far side of the district, is now separated and 
siven a rate of 94c., Neville Island, on the near side, 
separated and placed with Aliquippa, giving it a rate 
‘0e.. and what remains of the Pittsburgh district 
reduced to 82¢. The commission admits the propriety 
»! grouping, but does not hesitate to establish new groups 
when the old groups appear to be too large. 

What has occurred in the making of these new iron-ore 
rates is likely to occur in future decisions with respect 
to coal rates. There are two points involved: (1) The 
‘ommission is vearly taking more interest in distance as 
the measure of what the rate should be; (2) the devel- 
opment of industry tends to make districts grow. At 
lirst pig iron was made, and iron ore consumed, in the 
district immediately surrounding Pittsburgh, but the 
industry naturally had to spread because it required 
room. Neville furnace, now taken out of the Pittsburgh 
district, was completed only about 15 years ago and was 
then the most northwesterly furnace in the district. The 
Monessen furnaces, now placed in a group on the far 
side of Pittsburgh, were completed only a few years ago 
and are the farthest removed of the district. 

In the coal industry a similar growth naturally occurs. 
A few coal mines are opened and a rate is made for 
them. Later the development extends until the district 
hecomes large and a splitting up naturally suggests itself. 


a 
Anthracite Price Imvestigation 


The retail men of Philadelphia have apparently made 
cood use of their opportunity to appear before the Leg- 
islative Investigation Commission, for they have put on 
record a plain statement of facts relative to the profits 
i their business. In a way they have established a prec- 
cdent, as no other industrial enterprise has ever before 
neon willing to let the public know just how much money 

has earned and the manner in which it has earned it. 

his investigation was ordered primarily by the State 
lcislature to ascertain if any increase in price had been 
rade following the imposition of the coal tax law of 

1. and the dealers, except in a few isolated instances, 

apparently established the fact that they did not 
eocance the price of anthracite to cover the tax. 

‘owever, what the retail interests were most anxious 
complish was to demonstrate to the general public 
‘mall profit made in the distribution of coal; ‘this 

(have done quite satisfactorily. And in addition the 
volers seem to have made a favorable impression upon 

i Commission: for one of its members, in compli- 

ing an important witness on his frankness in giving 
nate details of his firm’s business, said, “In view 

(sour testimony I cannot for the life of me see why 

‘0 not raise the price of coal.” 
seems that the entire matter of the small profits 

wcciing to the retail coal dealer hinges on the dis- 

Niination in both the freight rates and the wholesale 
wees of coal to the Philadelphia market as compared 
“ith other markets. This, then, brings the entire mat- 
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ter back to the long mooted question of freight rates, 
which has been a bone of contention in Philadelphia for 
a number of years. About a year ago, the Public Service 
Commission of Pennsylvania ordered a considerable re- 
duction in freight rates, amounting in some instances to 
as much as fifty cents a ton. This order is now before 
the courts on the appeal of the railroads. 

In the light of the testimony given at this investiga- 
tion, it is probable that when the price commission re- 
ports to the governor on Jan. 1 its report will be not 
only favorable to the retail men in fully establishing 
the justness of present prices, but will in addition give 
added weight and support to the ruling of the Public 
Service Commission in ordering the reduction in freight 
rates. 

The one disappointing feature of the investigation is 
the scanty attention the newspapers gave to the testi- 
inony elicited. The dealers have ably proved their con- 
tention that present prices are far from unfair, and while 
the consuming public was also offered a similar oppor- 
tunity of presenting testimony, no one, not even the 
most biased of the newspapers, took advantage of the 
opportunity. Yet despite the convincing evidence of the 
justness of the retail prices, one of the more influential 
daily papers in an editorial says: 

The man with a house to keep warm will not be interested 
in the hair-splitting and refinement of detail that characterize 
the inquiry of the State Coal Commission. What the consumer 
will demand is the names of those who are squeezing him. 
The consumer will demand that the Coal Commission tell him 
the exact reason for recent turns of the screw. The statement 
of the retailers that the upward trend of coal prices is due 
to the illegal collection of a 25c. tax by the operators doesn’t 
read well. 

The worth of this opinion can easily be judged by 
the statement referring to a twenty-five cent tax. No 
one ever testified to that effect, for there never was such 
a thing. The only tax, as all coal men know (and all 
editors should), is that of two and a half per cent. on the 
mine price of coal, which never in any instance amounted 
to as much as ten cents on a single ton. 

In view of the many misstatements and the prejudiced 
attitude of the daily press, it seems that the only op- 
portunity for the retailers to get their case properly 
before the public would be to have the sworn testimony, 
as given last week, printed in pamphlet form and dis- 
tributed to the public. 
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A LaboreDay Retrospect 


On Labor Day the mine workers gathered to hear 
well-deserved encomiums on labor. It was represented 
as the basis on which the world rests. Without labor 
the speakers rightly stated we could have nothing. All 
this was used as a preamble on which to base a glorifica- 
tion of the workingman from whose feeund labors all 
our blessings are derived. 

But then when the orator had passed from labor to 
laborer a mysterious forgetfulness came over him. He 
ceased somehow to realize that the glory of the laborer 
was in his laboring. After a rhapsody on the workman 
because he did so much for mankind, the orator com- 
menced to urge that he do less, that he work only seven 
hours instead of eight. In short he really advocated that 
the workingman lower his production 12.5 per cent. and 
serve himself and the world with only 87.5 per cent. of 
his present efficiency. 
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And this in face of the fact that the orator had called 
attention to Basil Manly’s statement that there were a 
large number of persons not making a living wage. So 
it looks somewhat as if the advice to those so distress- 
ingly situated would run thus: “You can barely live 
on your present wages. Try my plan and see if you 
can live on seven-eighths of them.” 

Perhaps the seven-hour day is coming. After-all, labor 
is not everything in this world. The orator was wrong 
when he said so. Nor is product everything. It would 
profit us little, and in general it has in the past profited 
us little to gain the leading coal tonnage in the world 
and to forget the happiness that should go with the 
toil involved in such a record. 

Some time we may be able to work only seven-eighths 
of a day and be housed and fed to our entire satisfaction, 
and we may learn how to use properly the rest of the 
time; but it is obviously impossible so long as the bulk of 
the people are not producing enough to assure them of 
what they regard as a living wage. 

The seven-hour day means the seven-hour production. 
It can hardly be expected to be as prolific as eight hours. 
For eight hours has already been shown to be less pro- 
ductive than nine in the anthracite region, even though 
nine hours exceeds the length of time for which a man 
can put forth a continuous effort without tiring. 

We cannot laud labor and the laborer truly when we 
are advocating that the latter shall do less work. We 
must cease to talk of the inadequacy of wages if we are 
going to say hours are too long. If we are going to 
argue rightly for shorter hours, we must close our eyes 
to wages and profits and declare, as we well may, that 
there is something in the world higher and better than 
food and raiment. 

Limit the product of labor—by shorter hours, by ruling 
out machinery, by crippling capital, by hampering in- 
dustry or by deliberately reducing the day’s output—and 
labor will have less product to divide. 

It would seem better, just at present, not so much to 
talk about the length of the working day as to call 
attention to those laboring men who will not cast their 
whole day’s labor into the basket for division. Men 
like the contract miners, like the idle rich, and like the 
farmer orators who we see seated on the barrels at the 
crossroads stores—men like these—who do not do their 
part in the human economy, should have their hours 
lengthened. Then perhaps we might arrange to shorten 
the duration of service of those whose days now reach 
eight or even more hours. 

The agitation doubtless has arisen largely because of 
he trouble with the contract miners. John P. White 
realizes that the argument is strong for a uniform work- 
ing day, and that the operator is pressing it with public 
approval. But seeing that the miner does not want to 
work eight hours, White is disposed to take another 
course and advocate for all men what the miner has 
arrogated to himself. 

If the public generally worked as intermittently and 
for so short a time as the contract miner, the buying 
power of the wage of mankind would be halved, or even 


worse. It cannot be believed that the public will stand 


for any large decrease in the length of the’working day 
‘when once this is realized. 

When the matter is rightly understood by the mass of 
‘workingmen, who are the wage payers as well as the 
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wage earners of the country, they will take a han: to 
prevent a shorter workday jusc as a few of them are 
now endeavoring to stop strikes. The workingmen may be 
depended on eventually to see that only by toil can we Saye 
product and only by having the product of toil cay 
have the necessaries and comforts of life. 


aR 
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The Panama Railroad Contract 


The recent bids for the Panama R.R. contract <hoyy 
the unusually strong position of the coal market, 
setween 500,000 and 600,000 tons were called for, and 
ordinarily the Government would be offered three or 
four million tons. This vear, however, there were only 
five bidders, all on New River or Pocahontas, and the 
aggregate tonnage offered was only 630,000 tons, or 
slightly more than the Government would require. The 
lowest price was $3.40 and the highest $3.50, f.o.b. 
Hampton Roads, for the year ending Sept. 30, 1917. 
A year ago for the same contract there were twelve 
bidders, and offers on Pocahontas and New River ranged 
from $2.60 to $2.85. There will be little free coal avyail- 
able from any of the Southern ports for several months 
to come. 

se 


Safety and First-Aid 


We have already announced that the Oct. 7 issue of 
Coal Age will be devoted wholly to the subject of safety 
and first-aid. In answer to our recent request a number 
of mining men have sent in contributions covering some 
phase of these broad topics for publication in this special 
number. We want a great many more such articles, so 
that we can make the coming Oct. 7 issue the /igyest 
number of its kind ever published. Pick out something 
at your mine right away and send us a description, if 
possible having photos and drawings accompany the article 
to illustrate the text. There are safety devices at every 
mine and many of them, although old stories to the local 
employees, would be of interest to mining men in other 
fields. 

Tell the industry what your company has done to pro- 
mote safety and what progress you have made along first- 
aid lines. If you cannot describe some device, then tell 
us of the methods you have adopted for safety reasois, or 
the rules you have put in force to reduce accidents. We 
would also like to have 15 or 20 stories showing actual 
cases where neglect or disobedience caused accidents to 
life and property. In all such stories we will be pleased 
to withhold names of individuals and companies when a 
contributor so desires. 

Although we do not hold it forth as the chief incuce- 
ment, believing that each man’s loyalty to himsel! and 
the industry he serves is the paramount incentive, we 
nevertheless call attention to the fact that every avticle 
printed in Coal Age is paid for at a liberal rate. All 
contributions must be in our hands not later than Sep’. 27. 


The $10 Prize Contest 


Awards in the contest inaugurated recently in Coal 
Age and designed to benefit both the paper and the coal 
industry will be announced next week. We hope that all 
our readers will study the suggestions that are mace, and 
if possible, comment on same. 
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Electric Power Transmission 

Letter No. 1—Having installed a number of electric- 
haulage systems at different mines, I was interested in 
the inquiry of Superintendent, Coal Age, Aug. 26, p. 362. 

The case presented is one that involves a large line- 
drop and loss of power, which must be avoided if we 
are to secure the highest efficiency in the system. In 
order. that a transmission of electrical power shall be 
oflicient, the generating apparatus, transmission line and 
motors must all be efficient in themselves. Assuming 
that. in the present instance, the generators at the power 
plant and the motors at the other end of the line are 
equally efficient, the question is, How can the trans- 
iiission line be made efficient ? 

The answer to this question will depend on the amount 
of copper it may be thought advisable to put into the 
line. both from a financial and a commercial standpoint. 
| will say that the loss of power in the line, or the line- 
drop, can be made as small as we choose to make it, 
when the question of expense is of no consideration. In 
other words, the percentage of line-drop, other things 
being equal, will vary inversely with the circular mils 
of copper in the wire that conducts the current from 
the generator to the motors. This percentage drop 
should not exceed 15 per cent. of the voltage at the 
-witchboard in the power house. A 10-per cent. drop is 
preferable for good power transmission. 

In the present case, the excessive line-drop (45 per 
cent.) will not only burn out the armature of the motor, 
hut will also destroy the field coils. The motor will 
heat up, with the result that the insulation will be 
damaged and the efficiency of the machine impaired. 
This may be expected as the practical result of the 
excessive line-drop here mentioned. 


LARGE FEEDERS NECESSARY FOR EFFICIENT 
TRANSMISSION 

order, then, to make the transmission line, in this 
cise, fully efficient, larger feeders must be installed. In 
Ning an installation of this kind, the question of 
ire development should be carefully considered. More 
cre machines, and possibly electric haulage, may be 
«| before the mine is finally abandoned, and it 


tna, ve advisable to make some provision in this installa- 
lio! for such increase of power. 

' the present instance, I would suggest installing 
(iy ines of 300,000 cire.mils. For example, without 


iis sing the voltage at the power house, as suggested 
P answer to this inquiry, page 362, a wire capacity 


of 0,000 cire.mils will transmit 75 amp. a distance 
0! int, allowing for return through a like distance, 
Wii. line-drop of 28 volts, which is practically 10 per 
Cel 


‘ the switchboard voltage, as shown by the formula, 
10.8 X 2(5,280)75 
—_—_ = 28.6 Sa é ( s 
300,000 hoe ee 
Tics will give, for the voltage at the end of the line, 
13 — 30 = 245 volts as the pressure for operating 
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the cutting machines, instead of the 150-volt pressure 
now available. 

If a 15-per cent. line-drop be allowed, which would 
greatly improve the present system, a 0000-wire having 
211,600 cire.mils. capacity could be used, giving 
10.8 X 2(5,280)75 

211,600 


The voltage available at the end of the line would 
then be 275 — 40 = 235 volts, for operating the 
machines. The suggested change would require 275 
(5 — 746 = 27 hp., which is practically one-half the 
power required in the present installation. The steam 
consumption would be reduced in the same proportion. 

T. O. HUGHES, 


Mining Electrician. 





Line drop = = say 40 volts 


Windber, Penn. 
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Idle Days at the Mimes 


Letter No. 1—To the large number of petty button 
strikes mentioned in connection with the labor situation 
in the anthracite district, Coal Age, Aug. 26, p. 354, 
might be added the button strike of Aug. 19, 1916, at 
No. 2 colliery of the Delaware & Hudson Co., at 
Plymouth, Penn., which was caused by the failure of 
a few of the men to produce their buttons, because 
their dues in the organization had not been paid. As 
a consequence, the mine was thrown idle for the second 
time in a single month. 

For these and similar reasons, idle days at mines are 
of too frequent occurrence to satisfy the honest miner 
who wants to work. As stated on the same page of 
Coal Age, “Many of the men want an excuse for a rest 
and a little recreation after steady toil. Some of them 
may even delay payment [of dues] in the hope that 
their delinquency will throw the mine idle.” 

Idle days at a mine not only cause dissatisfaction 
among a large majority of the men, but are a source 
of great loss to the company. In respect to the non- 
payment of dues in the miners’ organization being a 
frequent cause of idleness, it would seem that a simple 
solution of the difficulty would be for the company to 
allow the collection of these dues from delinquent 
members of the organization, by deducting the amount 
from men on the company’s payroll. 


A PRACTICAL SUGGESTION 


Another frequent source of idleness, however, while 
more tolerable than the button strike, is one that assumes 
considerable proportions at times. I refer to the practice 
of mine workers refusing to work on the day of a funeral 
of one of their members. With all due regard for the 
dead, it must be granted that a much more practical 
way of showing respect for a fellow worker who has died 
would be for mine workers, other than those of his im- 
mediate friends, to continue their work and allow the 
company to deduct 50c. apiece from each man who works 
the day of the funeral, on the next pay, the total amount 
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collected to be’ paid by the company to the dependent 
families or nearest relatives of the deceased. Certainly, 
such action on the part of the men would be greatly 
appreciated by those who mourn their loss. 

At the colliery where I am employed, three funerals 
occurred last week, and the mine was thrown practically 
idle the same number of days. It is no wonder, in the 
unprejudiced mind, that such a practice causes dissen- 
sion among the men, whose pay envelopes would look 
much better if permitted by their local to work that 
day, despite the small amount they would contribute 
out of respect for one of their number who has passed 
away. OBSERVER. 

Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 
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Composition of Natural Gas 


Letter No. 1—Kindly permit me to draw the attention 
of Coal Age readers to the following extract from the 
editorial pages of The Canadian Mining Journal of 
Aug. 15, 1916, in the hope that it will lead to a valuable 
discussion in regard to the general composition of 
“natural” gas. 

It may be interesting, also, to discuss the point raised 
by the editor of the Journal as to whether the term 
“natural gas” describes a gas having a different composi- 
tion from that of mine gas as it flows into the mine 
from blowers and feeders or escapes from the pores of 


the coal. 

Following is the extract to which I refer, and which 
appeared under the above title: 

Mr. James Ashworth in “Coal Age,” July 22, p. 146, objects 
to our criticism of the report on “Petroleum and Natural Gas 
Resources of Canada,” in so far as this referred to analyses of 
natural gas. We admit that all he says regarding gas found 
in coal mines may be true, but this has no necessary connec- 
tion with the composition of natural gas, unless Mr. Ash- 
worth is prepared to prove that these two kinds of gas have 
the same origin. 

Bulletin 42 of the United States Bureau of Mines not only 
gives analyses of natural gas from many districts, all of 
which show no hydrogen, carbon monoxide or heavy hydro- 
carbons, although previous analyses of gas from some of these 
localities, by others, have given hydrogen, etc.;: but it also 
explains the details of the methods of analysis and shows that 
the apparent presence of these constituents is due to a faulty 
mode of analysis. As this bulletin is the most complete study 
of the composition and methods of analysis of natural gas, up 
to the present, it is absurd for Mr. Ashworth to characterize 
it as “slight support.” The most complete work of this 
nature published in Canada is in the Report for the Bureau 
of Mines (Ontario) for 1914. This corroborates the results 
given in Bulletin 42 entirely, and shows the complete absence 
of the constituents referred to above in the large number of 
samples involved. 

It is difficult to see by what process of reasoning Mr. 
Ashworth comes to the conclusion that we are of the opinion 
that “real natural gas is or should be pure methane.” There 
is not a word in our criticism which would directly justify 
any such conclusion. The fact that Bulletin 42, to which we 
refer as an authority, gives a great number of analyses, nearly 
all of which show methane, should be indirect proof enough 
that we hold no such opinion. 

In the last paragraph of Mr. Ashworth’s article, he states 
that “analysts of mine gases have failed to look for other 
hydrocarbon gases but have included them under the general 
term methane, which would appear to be the accepted con- 
clusion of the writer of the editorial to which I have re- 
ferred.” There is absolutely not one word in the editorial 
Mr. Ashworth objects to, about the composition of mine gases, 
any more than there was about the nature of artificial gas, 
although we are aware that both hydrogen and carbon mon- 
oxide are found in artificial gas in large quantities. 


teferring to the foregoing, I would like to ask its 
author to define what he understands to be (1) the 
composition of natural dry gas: (2) the composition of 
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wet gas; (5) the composition of the gas driven o1! jy 

heated crude oil; and (4) to state whether he considers 

that natural gas results from crude oil in the earti’s 

crust, or from some other source; and, if the latter, ¢| 

from that source it is created ? JAMES ASHWonrTtTi). 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 
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Behavior of Gas on Steep 
Pitches 


Letter No. 1—Reading the reply to the inquiry that 
appeared in Coal Age, Aug. 12, p. 281, in regard 1 
“Removing Gas in Rise Headings,” recalls some of jy 
own experiences and observations of the action of black- 
damp in pitching seams. 

In the instances I will cite, the blackdamp was com- 
posed largely of carbon dioxide, which has a_ specific 
gravity of 1.529. Because of its greater density we are 
taught that this gas will accumulate in the lower levels 
of a mine, or at the floor of a working place, under 
ordinary conditions. In the cases mentioned, however, 
the conditions must have been extraordinary or unusual, 
as the blackdamp was found in the rise places and close 
to the roof. 

The first instance occurred in a mine where the 
temperature was greatly above normal and_ blackdamp 
was generated freely in some old abandoned workings 
in a lower level. I do not recall the exact inclination 
of the seam but it was considerable. The heated black- 
damp generated in the lower level found its way in large 
volume up the pitch to the level above, where it seeped 
through two old stoppings and flowed along the roof 
on the road in the upper level until it cooled sufficiently 
and dropped to the floor of the road. The temperature 
of the road was much lower than that of the gas coming 
through the stoppings, the heat of which could be felt 
by placing the hand at that point. Also, a sort of white 
mist was plainly visible and the damp tasted very acid. 
The mist may have been caused by the condensation of 
moisture, the damp being more or less fully saturated 
as it flowed through the stoppings. 


STRATIFIED CONDITION OF GaAs AND Dust 


A peculiar phenomenon was observed farther up the 
pitch where the damp had cooled and fallen to the 
floor. There was considerable dust suspended in the air 
above the gas, so that the line of demarcation between 
the damp and the purer air of the heading was distin: ‘ly 
visible. The dust floated more freely in the air tian 
in the heavier gas at the floor, in a way that was (1 
teresting to observe. 

On another occasion, we had to contend with a = 
born fire, on a pitch of 50 deg. The carbon dio: 
generated by the fire, being heated, was carried up |e 
pitch to the face and after cooling the gas dropped dwn 
along the floor of the ninth breast from the face of ‘he 
breast to the gangway. 

At another time, while I was employed as a fir 
on a pitch of from 70 to 80 deg., I found the fourth 
heading driven to the rise off the gangway full of black- 
damp, where it was held because the intake current 
flowing on the gangway was much colder than the alt 
and gas in the heading. They were blind headings. and 
it was difficult to free them from the blackdamp, witch. 
I should say, was generated in the first breast off the 
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+ This breast had been made the intake for the 
vent coming down the shaft. The intake current was 
yery cold. 

, other cases I have seen marsh gas stratified at 
ti. roof of an entry and blackdamp at the floor, with 
flowing between them in a seemingly distinct channel. 
‘‘anticoke, Penn. Epwin C. Curtis. 


Safety in Removing Gas 


Lotter No. 2—The removal. of gas from a room or 
}ading is always considered by a fireboss who knows his 
luciness. from the standpoint of safety. He proceeds 
» -ording to the amount of gas present and other con- 
ditions affecting its safe removal. 

in this connection, the question of the distance apart 
of crosseuts on entries and in rooms has always appealed 
to me as an important one for a reason that is often 
overlooked. For example, while crosscuts between entries 
can be driven from both sides, the breakthroughs in a 
room can generally be driven from one side only, because 
the room adjoining may not have reached that point. 


CONSIDERATIONS OFTEN OVERLOOKED 


Suppose, for sake of argument, that the entry pillars 
in a deep, gaseous mine are, say 30 ft. in thickness and 
the crosscuts are started from both sides, about 10 ft. 
hack from the face. If the crosscuts are 60 ft. apart, 
as customary, the entry and its aircourse are 70 ft. ahead 
of the air when the crosscut is started, and before “holing 
through,” they will be at least 85 ft. in advance of the air 
passing through the last open crosscut. 

Again, suppose the room pillars are 20 ft. thick and 
the breakthroughs here 60 ft. apart, as indicated in the 
Colorado mining law, the working face will probably 
he 75 ft. in advance of the air or even 80 or 85 ft. before 
the new breakthrough holes into the adjoining room. 

These considerations are often overlooked in designat- 
ine the maximum distance apart of crosscuts and break- 
throughs. The neglect frequently causes the fireboss 
tiuch annoyance and trouble, as he is expected to keep 
the working face free from all accumulations of gas, 
ail this may be a difficult matter where the face is 
aivanced so far ahead of the air. 

( have always advocated that it would be better, in 
ihe interest of safety, to make the maximum distance 
viirt of crosscuts' on entries, say 50 ft., and of break- 
throughs in rooms, say 40 ft. Although this may 
~onowhat increase the cost of operation, it is often an 
a's ite necessity in very gaseous mines, especially 
te the working face is driven to the pitch and the 
“'- las a strong tendency to hang in the face and is 
( iit to remove. 

me illustrate: Suppose gas is discovered in the 
‘1 of a heading that is 50 ft. ahead of the last cross- 
cic The gas is generated at the face and “tails out” 
tovcrd the crosseut, at a point that will depend largely 
ol ce quantity of air passing. If 6,000 or 7,000 cu.ft. 
of ov is passing through the crosscut, it is quite certain 


Tie” much of this air will travel some distance up the 
hea ing and return, sweeping away a part of the gas. 
Tn ‘is case, the gas will tail out at a point perhaps 
5) ©. from the face of the entry. Then, assuming there 
‘> 't. of gas at the face, the fireboss will estimate 


the volume of gas in the heading to be 35 X 3/2 X 8 
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= 420 cu.ft., which volume will average a firedamp 
mixture at its most explosive point. 

All will agree that if this body of gas should be ignited, 
a terrible explosion would result, especially in a dusty 
mine. The force and extent of the explosion may, 
however, be modified by the degree to which the mine 
has been freed from dust and watered. The question of 
how to handle such a body of gas is one that is almost 
always given at a fireboss examination. The question is 
asked: “State how you would commence to remove a 
large body of firedamp and what precautions you would 
take to insure the safety of the men. State what danger 
attends this work.” 

This question has often been answered in Coal Age and 
is illustrated in the accompanying figure, which shows 
an accumulation of gas at the face of each entry of a pair 
that had been driven a considerable distance ahead of the 
iast crosscut, in violation of the mining law. As shown in 
the figure, in order to remove this gas, a line of brattice is 
extended from the outby corner of the last crosscut, along 
the rib to a point near the face, in each heading, the work 
being started on the intake entry and the brattice ex- 
tended slowly to give ample opportunity for the gas 
to be swept away by the air current. The precautions 
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REMOVING GAS IN HEADINGS BY BRATTICE 





necessary to be taken in removing gas in such cases, and 
particularly in rise headings, have been fully explained 
in Coal Age, Aug. 12, p. 281. 

I cannot agree with Nels G. Bolling, in his claim, 
page 279 of the same issue, that in the erection of a 
brattice the gas may be ignited by a spark from a 
glancing blow of a hammer, although chemists claim 
that olefiant gas (C,H,) and ethane (C,H,) can be 
ignited by a spark. It is stated that when these gases 
are mixed with methane, or marsh gas (CH,), they 
render the mixture more easily ignitible. 

Farr, Colo. Ropert A. MARSHALL. 
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Waste of Material in Mines 

Letter No. S—In the practice of coal mining, perhaps 
more than in any other industry, we have failed to 
appreciate the old saying, “It is the little foxes that 
destroy the vines.” Applying this to daily practice, we 
find that it is the trivial things that are too often a 
menace to the health and life of mine employees, as 
well as making an important item on the cost-sheet of 
the mine. 

A single spike lying in the road is of so little value 
that no man picks it up; or when sticking up in an 
old tie no one will take the trouble to draw it out with 
a bar. But, when a mule gets a loose spike in his foot, 
or a miner trips and has a bad fall over- the spike 
sticking up in the old tie, the results prove beyond 
contradiction that the trouble in each case would have 
been avoided by the exercise of a little care in removing 
the cause. 

Ties and wooden rails are of little consequence and 
eften carelessly neglected, with the remark, “The com- 
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pany has lots of money.” For the same reason, little 
lots of coal and old timbers, perhaps broken, are left 
behind in the waste, forgetting that their decay and 
slow combustion may, and often do, start gob fires that 
will require the expenditure of much money to subdue, 
besides throwing whole sections of the mine idle for a 
long period of time. Such results often follow a 
prodigal system of retreating, which work requires the 
exercise of greater caution than other kinds of mine work, 
and should only be performed by the most careful and 
experienced men. 

Where the coal is cut by machines, it often happens 
that a machine capable of cutting coal at the rate of 
24 in. per min. will only advance 8 or 10 in. in that time, 
while the cost for repairs and maintenance is propor- 
tionately large. A little investigation by a careful 
observer reveals the fact that the trouble lies in feed- 
line losses, which occur at poorly insulated points, 
defective joints in the power line or a “ground” caused 
by contact of the wire with coal or timber. At times, 
the return is at fault. It may happen that a loose wire 
comes in contact with a car that has been so charged as 
to knock one down when he touches it. 

It is no wonder that, under such conditions, the 
expense of mining and motor repairs is often appalling 
and the system condemned, the claim being made that 
it is more economical to operate the mine on the old 
plan of pick mining and mule haulage, while the true 
solution of the problem needs a closer investigation to 
ascertain the causes of the losses and lack of efficiency. 


A Worp Apout “Boosters” IN MINES 


Much has been written about the need of installing a 
“booster fan” in a mine where the ventilation is deficient. 
Instead, I would “boost?’ some of the slate out of the 
airways and “boost” cement into the leaky stoppings, 
and, perhaps, “boost” some new stoppings into the places 
of the old ones, or “boost” the air current itself by 
short-cireuiting the air where this is possible or splitting 
the current at one or more places. 

Investigation may show that the present fan on the 
surface is inadequate for the future development of the 
mine, and another and larger fan may be required that 
will give the desired circulation. But, I would place 
such a fan on the surface where its operation can be 
watched by a capable mechanic and not put a_ booster 
underground to be looked after by an overworked fireboss 
or perhaps given no attention whatever. 

In closing I want to say that economy and efficiency 
go hand in hand; they are the handmaidens of safety. 
And, further, eternal vigilance is the price of success in 
coal mining. J. O. DURKEE. 

Masontown, Penn. 
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Mine Haulage 


Letter No. 3—I was much interested in the recent 
references to the use of gasoline locomotives in mines, as 
we are using two “Ironside” gasoline locomotives, built 
by Son & Dyckerhoff. These are of the double, opposed, 
two-cylinder type of 12 and 21 hp. and weigh 5 and 7 
tons, respectively. At present, we are only using the 
heavier machine, holding the lighter one in reserve. 

The conditions of haulage here are somewhat peculiar. 
The road extends 1,200 ft. underground and has a very 
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light grade in favor of the loads. The haul outsi:. of 
the mine is 1,700 ft. from the mine entrance to the ti, »)|». 
and on this stretch there is a grade of 2.5 per cent. a 
distance of 400 ft. in favor of the loads. This gra. js 
very hard to negotiate with the empty trips and |) jit. 
the haul to sixteen 2-ton cars. 

What I am particularly interested in at present is the 
cost of hauling. Our output is 750 tons of coal per day. 
The cost of the motors was $3,400 and $4,200, respec- 
tively. The operating expenses per day for haulage are 
as follows: 


Goeins. 20 :@al: at S8e). .6:6 Misiisetasgier ria tolal arn er aieiaceelaerars $7.60 
ea ae ee ee oe a eee re ee earner ee ee ee 1.70 
WVU OR 5 sie se os icles 5 9 ore) eis isine sips ile 05156 © oiels calk sie ereceial slots 915 
Depreciation and interest, 5 per cent. on investment... 1.9] 

PUNO has 55a 5 iis yitse 8 1ns5 Waa ota! a GEM AU AT gel slave lar ahena ab ecere kr tae "$20.36 


These items show a cost of 2.715¢. per ton—or 4.8(%¢. 
per ton-mile of coal-haul, which seems high but is un- 
doubtedly due to the adverse conditions of operation. 
As efficiency, which also means economy in operation. is 
the keynote of modern successful mining, it would be 
interesting to hear how other gasoline locomotives per- 
form in comparison with the figures I have given. These 
motors were installed to replace a rope-and-tail haulage. 

The disadvantage of having the exhaust gases of th 
locomotive discharged in the mine cannot be disputed. 
However, there is no doubt in my mind that, under certain 
conditions, gasoline traction will prove useful and eco- 
nomical, especially where gasoline can be had at a lowe: 
price than the present. The heavy grade of 2.5 per 
cent. against the empties, outside of the mine, is a particu- 
lar source of trouble in the winter season, but we shall 
soon be able to avoid this difficulty, and the cost of haul- 
age will undoubtedly be reduced when that is done. 

Frank, Alta., Canada. P. M. SHERWIN. 
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An Efficient Coal Miner 


Letter No. 3—Having worked in the mines of the bi- 
tuminous region of Pennsylvania for about 22 years, and 
having served in nearly all capacities, from trapper boy to 
mine foreman, I have been following with interest the 
discussion of efficiency in mining work. Most of my 
experience in digging and loading coal was gained while 
working with my father, who was as careful a mau as 
ever entered a mine. 

A minev’s efficiency is determined by the careful 1iin- 
ner in which he performs his work. His first duty on 
entering his place in the morning is to examine its «()- 
dition and to see if the fireboss’ mark is on the ‘ace 
of the coal. I can indorse all that Jacob Riley has <:i( 
in his letter, Coal Age, July 29, p. 196, in regard ‘0 a 
miner keeping a sufficient supply of timber on !iend 
for any emergency, and also in regard to his exerci: :1¢ 
necessary care in blasting the coal. 

An efficient miner will never fire three or four sts 
at one time in one place, knowing the danger of knoc ‘1g 
out the timbers and caving his place. Moreover, "el 
more than a single shot is fired at one time, the miner 
may not be able to tell whether all the shots have e- 
ploded, and is in danger of being caught by a delayed =0t 
on his return to the face. , 

Efficient miners are not plentiful today. I would say 
that foreigners form from 70 to 80 per cent. of the miin- 
ers in the bituminous fields of this state. About all they 
know of mining is how to load their coal. This class of 
labor is very inefficient in a mine. 


The bituminous mine 
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Jaw of Pennsylvania forbids any boy under 18 years of age 
Jouding coal in a mine, unless he is accompanied by an 
eyo vienced person. I want to ask, Why should not the 
jaw forbid likewise the employment of a foreigner who 
knows nothing of coal mining and whose ignorance is a 
we to the safety of all in the mine? 
snother class of miners equally inefficient and danger- 
- are those who think they know better than anyone 
Jeo and will not obey instructions. I remember on one 
-asion, When attempting to start a systematic method 
‘imbering in a mine, some of the men quit the mine 
rather than set the timbers nearer to the face than was 


}iit 


their custom, which was from 25 to 30 ft. back. Their 
areument was that they had worked in the mine 7 years 


ind had never set props as close to the face as was asked. 

he inefficiency of a miner is often shown by his stand- 
ing a prop too close to the track where it could be knocked 
out by a car and cause the death of a driver, or by his 
wekless disregard of danger. The foreman or one of his 
assistants is often blamed for an accident for which neither 
of them is responsible. An instance of this kind occurred 
at a mine where I was working some time since. The 
assistant foreman had examined a man’s place and found 
it safe a short time before the accident happened... After 
the examination, however, the miner fired two or three 
shots that he had prepared on a full cut of coal, with the 
result that several timbers were knocked out. Instead 
of replacing these timbers at once, the miner and _ his 
helper started to load the coal when the roof fell, killing 
one of them and badly injuring the other. 

The place was practically safe when examined by the 
assistant foreman, and the responsibility for the accident 
rested on the miner himself, who should have reset the 
timbers that were knocked out before starting to load 
the coal. Such accidents will continue to happen until 
more experienced men are employed. 

Nu-Mine, Penn. OLIVER YOUNG. 
® 
Shortage of Labor in Mining 
Letter No, 3—Never before was there a time in the 
vy of the coal industry in this country when coal 
inners were in such demand as they are at present. 
Most of the large coal companies have agents out hunting 
Great inducements are offered to good reliable 
| in order to bring them to the mines. The company 
i! venerally pay for the transportation of the men, their 
‘lies and household goods. 

a result of these conditions, there is a class of 
nuincrs who have come to feel quite independent and 
move from place to place, never staying long anywhere. 
scarcity of good men has made it so that they are 
ved with open arms wherever they go. The mine 

in shows a new man about the mine and offers 

ie best places he has to induce him to stay. 
| many cases when a man has finished his room, 

‘ given the place he wants he will pull his tools 

ult. Indeed, it may be said of this class of miners 

‘heir heads are turned. For two or three days 
ing pay day, they will not go into the mine, but 

with friends. The friend often leaves his place 
‘omes to work where this one is employed, or the 

will go to work in the mine of his friend. 

‘ers are making little more money today than two 
“vee years ago when work was less plentiful. At 
that time it was no uncommon sight to see 50 or 100 
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men about a mine waiting to see the foreman and 
begging for places in the mine. I remember a mine in 
the Pittsburgh district where the foreman would fre- 
quently offer a man a place if he would take two or 
three days on his own account and clean up an old room 
or do other dead work. Such treatment of men is 
manifestly unfair and will reap its own reward in time 
to come when men are scarce, as at present. 

When discussing the foreign-speaking miner in Coal 
Age some time since, I stated that, in general, miners 
when well treated would not move about so frequently. 
In my own experience as foreman, I have tried to act 
on this principle. When times were hard and men 
plentiful, I never failed to pay men for what they did. 
At such times. companies will frequently take advantage 
of the conditions to get as much out of their men as 
possible, and the miner has often been compelled to 
do work for which he could not expect to be paid. The 
foreman is not always the one to blame, although he 
must generally suffer the consequences. 

In my opinion, it is a great mistake for coal companies 
to send an agent into another mining district with 
instructions to get men at almost any price. Such 
agents often exceed their instructions and persuade men 
that the proposed move will greatly better their condi- 
tions. Many of the men are credulous and go only 
to return in a short time with less of their hard-earned 
cash, but an experience that they remember. 

I recall that one company where I was working im- 
ported 60 or 80 men, going to a large expense to fit up 
places for them to batch. In a single month there was not 
a half-dozen left, and in another month all had departed. 
As mine foreman, I have never asked a man yet to come 
and work for me, but have always done everything in my 
power to help my men earn a living. In my opinion, 
it is better to pay a man a couple of dollars extra and 
hold him, than to pay a new man more and lose him. 

I try not to forget that I have mined coal myself, and 
I am never afraid to take the pick and show a man how 
to mine a stump or pull down a loose piece of slate with 
safety. It is such little acts that interest and hold men. 
Conditions at our mines are not ideal, but our men are 
not leaving us to any great extent. 

I was greatly interested in the discussion of “Efficient 
Mine Foremen,” just closed in Coal Age, and have 
always maintained that a foreman who has the knack 
of showing his men that he is their friend is the truly 
efficient foreman. To illustrate that contention, I may 
be pardoned for giving a bit of personal experience that 
came to me when accepting a position as foreman of a 
mine in the Pittsburgh field where the conditions were 
bad. I may say there was not a redeeming feature im 
the mine. I was told that 28 minebosses had preceded me. 

The mine had the reputation of being a nonunion 
mine, and it was thought by the men that I had come 
there expecting to cut things down. As a consequence, 
every move I made was closely watched. There were 
a number of colored miners at work who were regarded 
as a source of constant annoyance and trouble. I can 
say with some little pride, however, that I stayed long 
enough at that mine to make the men, both white and 
colored, realize that I did all in my power to make them 
succeed; and during my stay the mine was fairly pros- 
perous because of their codperation and good will. 

Heilwood, Penn. Tuomas HoeartH. 
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ixplosive Limits of Gas 


In replying to the question as to what reduction of 
air would render explosive a volume of 100,000 cu.{t. 
per min. containing 3 per cent. of marsh gas, Coal Age, 
Aug. 12, p. 282, I notice that the answer is given as 


follows: “The lower explosive limit of a mixture of 


pure marsh gas and air is reached when the gas 
is 7.14 per cent. of the mixture.” 
A textbook on “Gases Met with in Mines” that I 


have states, “When 1 part of marsh gas mixes with 51% 
parts of air, the combination is at its lowest explosive 
limit.” The same textbook gives for the higher explosive 
limit, 1 volume of to 13 volumes of air. These 
figures would make the lower explosive limit of firedamp 
contain 15.38 per cent. of gas, and the higher explosive 
limit, 7.14 per cent. of gas. 

The next question in Coal Age asks, “What are the 
highest and lowest explosive limits and the maximum 
explosive point of mixtures of marsh gas and air? 
The answer to this question gives the higher explosive 
limit of pure marsh gas and air as a mixture of 1 volume 
of gas to 5 volumes of air or a mixture containing 16.67 
per cent. of gas. Here again, the lower explosive limit is 
viven as 1 volume of gas to 13 volumes of air or a mixture 
containing 7.14 per cent. of gas. Kindly explain this 
difference and state which is correct? 

Hostetter, Penn. HuGu 


gas 


DoNOUUE. 


Authorities differ slightly in the exact proportions of 
marsh gas and air that mark the higher and lower 
explosive limits, but this slight difference is of no 
practical moment, inasmuch as marsh gas or methane 
(CH,) rarely, if ever, occurs in a pure state in mines, 
but is associated to a greater or less extent with other 
gases that affect the explosive limits of the firedamp 
mixture. 

The two explosive limits of the mixture of pure marsh 
gas and air most generally accepted as applicable to 
mining practice are 1 volume of gas to 13 volumes of 
air; and 1 volume of gas to 5 volumes of air. The 
first of these two mixtures shows 100 — (1 -+ 13) = 7.14 
per cent. of gas. The second contains 100 + (1+ 5) = 
16.67 per cent. of gas. 

The question of which of these two mixtures repre- 
sents the lower and which the higher explosive limit 
of the gas has been viewed by mining authors from two 
standpoints: For instance, the chemist in the labora- 
torv takes a volume of pure marsh gas and continues 
to add air until the mixture reaches the explosive point, 
which he is prone to call the “lower explosive limit” 
of the mixture. This he finds to be practically 1 volume 
of gas to 5 volumes of air. In other words, he must add 
five times as much air as he has gas at the start. He 


styles this the lower explosive limit because .it is the 
first explosive condition observed in adding air to gas. 
Ife continues to add air to the mixture until he has 
1:3 volumes of air to 1 volume of gas, when the mixture 
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contains 7.14 per cent. of gas, which he calls the “hivier 
explosive limit,” because beyond this point explo: 
ceases, 

In the mine, however, these conditions are reversed, 
and we start with a body of air to which varying )ro- 
portions of gas are added as it comes from the strata. 
In this case, the first explosive condition or the “lower 
explosive limit” is clearly reached when the proportion 
of gas to air is 1 volume of gas to 13 volumes of air. 
As the addition of gas continues, the upper or “higher 
explosive limit” is finally reached and explosion ceases 
when there is 1 volume of gas to 5 volumes of air in the 


On 


* mixture. 


Every practical mining man will agree that it is more 
reasonable to designate as the lower explosive limit of 
a firedamp mixture that proportion of gas to air which 
marks the first light explosion in the mixture and which 
occurs when gas mixes with the mine air in the propor- 
tion of 1:13. Also, the higher explosive limit is reached 
when more gas is present and the proportion of gas to 
air is 1:5. In that case the firedamp contains 7.14 per 
cent. of gas at the lower and 16.67 per cent. at the higher 
explosive limit. 

The diagram shown here, giving the explosive limits, 
maximum explosive point and “life line” or fatal per- 
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EXPLOSIVE AND INFLAMMABLE LIMITS OF MINE GASES 
centage for each of the mine gases, assists to make « car 
the true condition in mining practice. As illustrate: 
the methane column on the left, a little gas in the ine 


air first gives an increasing flame cap on the lamp, wich 


flames at about 5 per cent. and the lower explosive ‘imit 
is reached at 7.14 per cent., the maximum explosive poittt 
at 9.46 per cent., and the higher explosive limit at ‘5.67 
per cent. 

The inflammable zones are also indicated, the lower 


inflammable limit of pure methane being about © pe’ 
cent. and the higher limit 29.5, beyond which the mixture 
becomes extinctive of its own flame, while about \.° 
per cent. of the gas is fatal to life. 
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‘ime Managers’ Examination, 
<> ° o 
Springfield, Nil., Mar. 6, 1916 
(Selected Questions ) 
‘),es,—From what cause is one explosive stronger than 
al ther? 
Ans.—There are two general types of explosives that 
‘ifer in their mode of action; namely, explosives that 
detonate and those that deflagrate. The detonating ex- 
plosives used in mining belong chiefly to the nitroglycerin 
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eyoup. of which the best known is dynamite. In 
detonation the explosive wave is communicated instan- 
taneously throughout the mass, giving rise to a greater 
heat concentration and increasing the strength of the 


explosive. In deflagration, the explosive wave is com- 
municated from one particle to another by combustion, 
which consumes an appreciable time, affording a much 
less heat concentration and developing less strength in 
the explosive. Black blasting powder is the best known 
of this class of explosives. The size of grain of the 
powder affects the rapidity of its combustion and_ its 
explosive foree. 

There are therefore two characteristics that determine 
the strength of an explosive, namely, the type or class 
to which it belongs and the size of grain of the powder. 
This answer does not consider such conditions as 
absorption of moisture, freezing of liquid explosives, 
deterioration by reason of age of the explosive, the 
manner of ignition, or conditions under which the ex- 
plosive is fired, all of which will affect the force of the 
explosion, but are not features of the explosive itself. 

Ques.—Why are spring safety catches to be preferred 
to those operated by a weight or lever? 

Ans—A spring safety catch will always operate in 
i manner independent of the movement of the cage in 





the shaft. This is not true of catches operated by a 
weight or lever. When the cage is falling in the shaft, 
the weight that should operate the safety catches falls 
with the cage, its fall being only restrained by the 
irivion of the latter in the shaft. This friction 
practically measures the force that the weight is able 
to exert to move the safety catches, which is very slight. 
Hei safety catches operated by a weight and lever 
are jractically useless in case the hoisting rope breaks, 
allowing the cage to fall. 

(es.—What is the weight of air in a room 30 ft. 
lon 22 ft. wide and 15 ft. high, at a temperature of 
G2 deg, F.? 

Avs.—Assuming a barometric pressure of 30 in., the 
Weight of 1 cu.ft. of air is 

998 Vv 2 
a ll 0.7628 7b. 
460 + 62 

The cubical contents of the room is 30 X 22 & 15 = 
"00 cuft. Assuming the air is dry in this room, its 
Welght is 9,900 0.7628 = 7,551.7 Ib., or 3.77 tons. 

(ues. —What is the weight of oxygen contained in the 
room 


ventioned in the previous question ? 
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Ans.—Under normal conditions, the air being pure, 
the weight of oxygen is 23 per cent. of the weight of 


the air, or in this case 7,551.7 &K 0.23 = say 1,737 Ib. 
Ques.—Give six reasons why the great majority of 
steam boilers are cylindrical or round shaped. 


Ans.—1. The circular shape gives a greater internal 
capacity, for the same weight of material used. 2. The 
circular form affords more uniform working : stresses 
throughout. 3. It affords greater structural strength. 
4. More easily constructed. 5. More easily cleaned. 
The cost of construction is less per horsepower than 
would be possible by any other shape of boiler. 

Ques.—If a ventilating current of 27,500 cu.ft. per 
min. is circulating in a mine under a water gage of 
1.8 in., what will be the water gage if the quantity of 
air is increased to 50,000 cu.ft. per min., the conditions 
in the mine remaining the same? 

Ans.—For the same conditions in the mine, the unit 
pressure, or the water gage due to the circulation, varies 
as the square of the quantity of air passing. In other 
words, the water-gage ratio is equal to the square of 
the quantity ratio, which gives, in this case, 

= 20\2, 400 ~~ ig, 
, (37500, ” (i) ““" 


6. 


x 
1.8 


x= 1.8 X 3.3 = say 6 in. 

Ques.—How much firedamp would have to be given 
off to foul a current of 6,000 cu.ft. of fresh air per minute, 
sufficiently to allow the presence of gas to be detected by 
the flame of a safety lamp? 

Ans.—Assuming that the average fireboss can detect the 
presence of marsh gas, with a Davy safety lamp, when 2 
per cent. of gas is present in the air current, the pure air 
will form 100 — 2 = 98 per cent. of the whole current, 
which is 6,000 — 0.98 = 6,122.4 cu.ft. per min. The 
volume of gas required is therefore 6,122.4 — 6,000 = 
122.4 cu.ft. per min. 

Ques.—Referring to the last question, without fouling 
the current more than mentioned there, what is the 
shortest time in which it would be possible to remove a 
body of undiluted gas entirely filling a pair of entries, 
each 300 ft. long, with four crosscuts each 60 ft. long, 
both entries and crosscuts being 5 ft. high and 8 ft. wide? 

Ans.—The volume of gas filling these entries and cross- 
cuts is (2 X 300 + 4 X 60) 5 & 8 = 33,600 eu ft. If 
this gas is 2 per cent. of the return current by which it 
is removed from the mine the total volume of gas and air 
will be 33,600 — 0.02 = 1,680,000 cu.ft. The quantity 
of air in this volume is then 1,680,000 — 33,600 
1,646,400 cu.ft. Since the quantity of fresh air passing 
into the mine is 6,000 cu.ft. per min., the time required 
to dilute and carry away the gas, in this case, will be 
1,646,400 -- 6,000 = 274.4 min., or 4 hr., 34.4 min. 

Ques.—What are the four electrical units? 

Ans.—The four electrical units in common use are 
the ampere, volt, ohm and watt. These four units measure 
the quantity, pressure, resistance and power, respectively 
of the electric current. 
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Model Mechanical Handbook 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERS’ HANDBOOK—Editor-in-Chief 
Lionel S. Marks, professor of mechanical engineering, Har- 
vard University and Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Pp. xxiii + 1780 + 56 index; 4%x7%4 in.; illus- 
trated, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 239 W. 39th St., New 
York, publisher. Flexible leather boards. Price, $5 net. 


The present tendency in literature seems to run toward 
technical encyclopedias. The public a few years ago, were 
supplying themselves with large and authoritative diction- 
aries. Later came literary “libraries,” then general en- 
ecyclopedias of the Britannica type, and now there is a tend- 
ency toward the supplying of “handbooks” for professional 
men only. A few of these have appeared, but more are al- 
ready promised. Of these recent publications perhaps the best 
is the Mechanical Engineers’ Handbook. 

Mechanical engineers are of two types—engine users and 
machine makers. This book recognizes the latter class more 
fully than did its predecessors. The work we associate with 
Reuleaux and Unwin has due consideration in this volume, 
and the department on Machine Tools and Machine-Shop 
Practice by L. P. Alford, editor of the ‘American Machinist,” 
receives 65 pages, and this part is followed by 13 pages on 
Electric Drives, Industrial Management, Cost and Other 
Factory Accounts. 

German Hiitte Is Taken for Skeleton Outline 


The book is based on the celebrated German book known 
as the “Hiitte” now in its twenty-second edition. Some valu- 
able material from that book has been incorporated in this 
volume by permission of the Akademischer Verein Hiitte. 
While, however, the illustrious prototype of the Mechanical 
Engineers’ Handbook contains much civil and electrical engi- 
neering, this book lays only such stress on these subjects as 
may rightly be considered within the purview of the me- 
chanical engineer. 

In order to make the book authoritative and valuable the 
services of 50 specialists were secured, some of whom supplied 
only short contributions regarding recent developments in 
their own somewhat restricted fields such as corrosion, air 
conditioning, fire protection, illumination and aéronautics. 

Sdward V. Huntingdon, associate professor of mathe- 
matics at Harvard University, provides both Mathematical 
Tables and Mathematics. Weights and Measures is prepared 
by Louis A. Fischer, chief of the Division of Weights and 
Measures, United States Bureau of Standards. The latter sup- 
plies a most complete series of conversion tables. The work 
of E. V. Huntingdon is a model in its condensation. He 
gives 30 pages to Calculus. 

Mechanics—divided into the Mechanics of Rigid Bodies, the 
Stresses in Framed Structures, Friction and Hydraulics—is 
treated by three masters in the theory of Statics and Dy- 
namics. There are many useful tables, especially in Howard 
D. Hess’ section, which is devoted to Friction. 

G. A. Goodenough discusses Heat and W. K. Hatt the 
Strength of Materials. The Materials of Engineering has 13 
different expositors, including not only Louis A. Fischer, but 
an old friend of the mining industry, Ozni P. Hood, of the 
United States Bureau of Mines, who discusses Fuels of All 
Kinds. Richard Moldenke treats Iron and Steel Castings. 

The section on Machine Elements has already been men- 
tioned. Power Generation occupies an appropriately large 
place with seven editors for the various subdivisions. Hoist- 
ing and Conveying falls to C. Kemble Baldwin, and Trans- 
portation—Automobiles, Locomotives, Aéroplanes, Marine En- 
gines and Boilers—falls to P. M. Heldt, E. C. Schmidt, J. C. 
Hunsaker and W. F. Durand. Building Construction and 
Equipment has sections on Building Construction, Reinforced- 
Concrete Construction, Industrial Buildings, Heating and Vent- 
ilation, Air Conditioning, Illumination, Prevention of <Acci- 
dents and Fire Protection. The three closing sections are 
Pumps and Compressors (including fans), Electrical Engi- 
neering and Engineering Measurements. The latter section 
covers Measuring Instruments and Surveying, and with it are 
grouped some matters not akin to these subjects, but such as 
could not well be placed in previous sections; namely, Me- 
chanical Refrigeration, Patents for Inventions, First-Aid 
Treatment and the American Society of Mechanical Engineers’ 
Testing Codes. 

The compilation of this book wili add greatly to the repu- 
tation for practical scholarship of its editor-in-chief. 
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Raleigh County Is Surveyed 


WEST VIRGINIA 
PORTS 1916. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


Jr., field assistant. I. C. White, state geologist. Pp. xxij 
- 752 + 26 index; 31 plates; 9 fig. 6x9% in. ‘cloth 
boards. Associated with the above is an atlas of the 


Pp. 34: 6x9% in. 
$2.50 
75c. each and of the topographic maps, 50ce. 

This report is extremely timely, coming as it does when 
Raleigh County is advancing by bounds. Eastern Raleigh, 
Summers and Mercer lie within the great New River and 
Pocahontas smokeless coal districts while western Raleigh 
has immense deposits of Kanawha splint and gas coals. In 
the Kanawha group is the well known town of Dorothy, on 
Clear Fork. Among the Raleigh County towns in the New 
River group may be mentioned Eccles, Lynwinn, Mabscott, 
Beckley, Raleigh, Lanark, Cranberry, McAlpin, Tams, Winding 
Gulf and Sullivan. 

The Pocahontas measures in Raleigh County follow along 
the Summers County line and have been but little exploited. 
They cover only a small area. The Mercer County deposits 
are of the New River and Pocahontas groups. Among the 
best known coal-mining villages are Mora, Weyandotte, Mat- 
oaka, Hiawatha and Mannering. 

Probably no other book is quite so comprehensive from the 
drillers’ standpoint or contains more valuable and reliable 
drilling records. It makes a somewhat dreary presentation, 
of course, but the volume will be intensely interesting and 
valuable for those whose holdings lie in that section of West 
Virginia. 

Geological Structure Simpler Than Topography 

Little is said in the report about the anticlines and syn- 


clines. They are rightly treated as of wholly subordinate in- 
terest, though Pennsylvania reports the folds are followed 


with assiduity, as if geology consisted mainly in tracing them 
from field to field. There are three anticlines in the region 
treated, the Pineville, Mullens and Dry Fork arches, and 
three synclines known as the Pineville, Mullens and Wey- 
anoke, but they change the structure but little and die away 
as they enter the area under consideration. The geologic 
structure of this region contracts strongly with the wildness 
of the topography. 

From Freezeland in the east of Raleigh County to Jar- 
rolds Valley in the west the measures dip steadily with a 
strike roughly N 45° E, the Pocahontas No. 3 bed being 3,300 
ft. above sea level at the former place and less than 1,(00 ft. 
at the latter. The structure lines are placed on the map 
with 50 ft. contours and bear evidence of careful chartine. 

The regularity of the structure is surprising, considering 
how near the West Virginia deposits are to points of great 
tectonic movement. The paleontological work by which the 
geologic horizons were checked was done by W. Armst:ong 
Price. The work appears to have been most thoroughly ver- 
formed and merits much commendation. 


State Has 52 Minable Seams and 50 Unminable 


A zincograph cross-section of the measures in West Vir- 
ginia, 6x40 in., shows the names of all the beds of coal 
and their thicknesses from the top of the Dunkard ito the 
base of the Pottsville series. This chart is sold separately 
for 25c. It shows that there are 102 separate beds of coal of 
which 52 are minabie. Of the minable beds the Dunkard 
formation has 2, the Monongahela 5, the Conemaugh 3, the 
Allegheny 6 and the Pottsville 36, divided as follows—Kana- 
wha group 22, New River group 9 and Pocahontas group 5. 

Of the unimportant beds the Dunkard formation has 11, 
the Monongahela 2, the Conemaugh 6, the Allegheny 1 ani the 
Pottsville 30, divided as follows—Kanawha group 12, New 
River 11 and Pocahontas 7. 

The topographical surveys of West Virginia are approach- 
ing completion, though the western part of the state, which 
contains coal over its whole area, is well ahead of that along 
the eastern rim, the counties along that edge, which have 
little of mineralogical value, being left to the last. 
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Harrisburg, Penn. 


vrrangements for the examination of aspirants 
mine inspector’s certificates have been made 
‘he members of the board named by the court 
Luzerne and Carbon counties. The _ tests 
will be conducted at the auditorium of the Lehigh 
« Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. building, in Wilkes- 
harre, Sept. 28, 29 and 30. The sessions will 
siatt at 9 am. It is also required that every 
an who has intentions of taking the examina- 
ion give notice of the same not later than Sept. 
>: to James Gildea, of Ebervale, secretary of the 
hi ard. 
The examination at this late date is due to the 
ctirement of S. J. Jennings from ‘the staff of 
inspectors. This leaves a vacancy and as the 
eourt Was Without a qualified man to name for 
the post, except Hugh McDonald, who resigned 
several months ago after serving 30 years as an 
inspector, it was directed by the Chief of the 
Department of Mines, James E. Roderick, that 
the examination be held. It is anticipated at 
this time there will be a large class at hand to 
tuke the tests. 


A One-Sided Inquiry 


With no one present to represent the public, 
the first public hearing to be conducted by the 
Pennsylvania Commission to investigate the 
increase in the price of coal was held on Sept. 7 
in the city hall of Philadelphia. 

Retail dealers were present in large number. 
They presented an array of figures to support 
their contention that they are conducting busi- 
ness at little or no profit. 

Samuel B. Crowell, vice-president of the George 
B. Newton Coal Co., testified under oath that 
his company’s net profits for seven months aver- 
aged 20c. a ton, and that for five months the 
company lost as high as T7e. a ton. 

He asserted that according to the reports of 
expert accountants, the net profits of the 210 
retail coal dealers in Philadelphia were less than 
in any other business. 

Automobile delivery of coal has increased 10c. 
a ton in cost since 1913 because of the high 
price of gasoline, according to Mr. Crowell. The 
cost of delivery of coal has increased $80,000 
annually to the Newton Coal Co. since 1913, 
due to the increased cost of coal, supplies and 
labor. The company operates 36 yards, 11 of 
which are leased from the Reading Co. and the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

All the dealers testified 
are now charging 10¢c. a ton 
to them of the state tax on 
Was enacted in 1915, 

After the tax law of 1913 was declared uncon- 
stitutional the operators refunded to the retailers 
all money charged under that head. Today, the 
operators are charging 10¢c. a ton to cover the 
cost to them of the state tax law of 1915, but 
nene of the operators stamp their bills “10 cents 
state tax’? as they did under the previous law. 

All the dealers asserted that they either had 


the operators 
the cost 
which 


that 
to cover 
anthracite, 


hot advaneed the price of coal to cover the state 
tax of 10¢e., or that they had refunded the 
money The present prices of coal, which in 
sone cases are 40c. above the prices of last 
Winter, inelude the operators’ advance and the 


! increased cost of doing business, accord- 
the testimony given at the hearing. 

All the dealers testified that there is a differ- 
el + per cent. in the weight of a car of coal, 
as t 1 to them by the coal companies, and the 
{ weight when unloaded at their yards. 
The stified that this was due to many causes 
and ough they had the opportunity to reweigh 
ears e cost was prohibitory. 

UD f the causes of the difference in weight 
13 ¢ ‘o the coal being freshly washed when it 
1s | ad into the cars at the mines. The cars 
are shed before all the water drains out. In 
of ter this means that dealers pay coal 
rmices for ice, 

Ot causes are the too rapid running cf the 

the weighing scales, when the maximum 
icity is billed. if the weighman does 
the actual weight. Infrequent weighing 
.'-y'y ears is another cause of the light 
Welgi tg er of ail the dealers was 
detail. 

Ch an R. 8. 
anne ed 
Wilk } 


oper 


ee) 
Bt! 


Gawthrop, of the commission 
that two meetings will be held in 
irre at some future date, one for the 
and the other for the coal brokers. 


Sunstroke Is Compensable 
Com el for the State Compensation Board has 


= '’s opinion that sunstroke is an accident 
—" ‘he meaning of the compensation act. 
le pensation board will meet about the 
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middle of the month and will in all probability 
pass upon the question. 

The counsel bases his contention on the ground 
that freezing of a member of the body has been 
held an accident by the members of the board. 
Ia view of the hot weather during the summer 
and of the many strokes suffered by employees 
engaged in furthering the interests of their em- 
ployers, the decision proves of great interest. 

The board has also been asked how long a time 
is extended to employees under the compensation 
act to seek compensation. Interpreting the act 
strictly the counsel for the board states that 
action to get compensation must be started 
within a year after the injuries were sustained 
and within one year after death of an employee. 

If an employee is injured and even though 
the employer does not know of the compensation 
act and has not received notice from the com- 
pensation bureau that he comply with the pro- 
visions of the law, the employer is liable for 
compensation under Section 3, of the act, and 
‘cannot bring himself within the provisions of 
Section 2, which provides for common law action 
and defense. 

After notice from the board the employer has 
30 days within which to comply with the law 
and should an employee be injured during the 
period that employee may seek compensation. 
However, after the 30-day period has expired 
and the employer has failed to take heed of the 
provisions an employee may either seek compen- 
sation or bring an action for damage. 

When the employer and employee agree that 
the third section of the act shall not prevail in 
the contract and that both shall be bound by 
Section 2, providing for damages in case of 
injuries to the employee, the agreement must be 
in writing in every case. A number of employers 
have asked for a form, to be prepared by the 
board, to incorporate in contracts. 


Accident Harvest Is Large 
Two hundred and forty-six workers were killed 


in the industries of Pennsylvania during the 
month of August. This is the highest toll of 
any single month during the present year. The 


total of killed and injured for the month was 
24,817, a daily average of 882. 

During the first 8 months of this year, 1582 
workers have been killed in Pennsylvania and 
166,084 killed and injured, a monthly average 
of 198 fatalities and 20,760 killed and injured. 
Those enormous figures are based on accident 
reports received at the Bureau of Statistics and 
Information of the state. 

The accident reports received in 
greater in number, but indicate no 
particular causes for the increase. 

In the Workmen’s Compensation Bureau, 
49,552 compensation cases have been entered, of 
which 1578 were fatalities and 47,974 nonfatal. 
Compensation agreements have been perfected for 
592 of the fatal cases thus providing support 
for the following numbers of dependents; 418 
widows, 130 parents, 1,055 children, 14 sisters, 
5 brothers and 1 niece. 


are 
or 


August 
unusual 


The accident reports by months to Sept. 1, 
1916, are as follows: 
Daily 
Month Fatal Total Average 
FRRUAES. cc cc cc ccues 129 13,465 518 
WOntaey access can 222 24,475 979 
WONG 6c a eeeuee. 239 26,971 999 
Do | Berney 169 16,010 720 
WN, os crninceeoones 195 18,379 12a 
UE, ce cra a varao ees 182 19,939 767 
MME oa Fa. ora Sorat oe xe 200 21,028 841 
PORUNE wccccweences 246 23,817 S82 
TOUS. ..ccdsciess 1,582 166,084 810 
Monthly average ... 198 20,760 


Many Cases Are Settled 

Since the first of the year approximately 49,000 
compensation cases have been disposed of. In 
handling these cases no juries were employed, no 
witnesses called and no lawyers pleaded. 

When the compensation law was fighting its 
way ahead in this state its opponents alleged that 
it would breed litigation. Employees, it was 
argued, would never be satisfied with their awards 
under any circumstances. Thousands of cases 
would find their way from the referee to the 
compensation board and then into the courts. 

Those who were then defending the compensa- 
tion law replied that experience in other states 
showed that only 3 per cent. of the cases were 
contested. 

Pennsylvania has so far beaten the experience 
of other states. Out of the 50,000 cases more or 
less in which compensation was due only 1,000 
have been taken before the referees. A _ great 
many of the 1,000 were adjusted without any 
formal hearing. 
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Of the cases in which the services of the ref- 
erees were required, only 107 have been appealed 
to the compensation board. And of the 107 cases 
tuken before the compensation board only 11 
have been appealed to the courts. Eleven cases 
out of 50,000 will take up the time of judge and 
jury. 

What the compensation law has actually saved 
in litigation expenses cannot be determined. The 
amount runs into the hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. 

The eleven cases that have been appealed to 
the courts all involve principles that must be 
clearly defined so that the compensation law may 
work smoothly and uniformly. 

In the case of Francis Poluskiwicz, of New 
Philadelphia, vs. the Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal and Iron Co. appealed from the decision of 
Commissioner Scott, the company contends that 
the defendant died as a result of pneumonia, 
the board having held that an injury received 
was a forerunner of the disease. Poluskiwicz 
fell and injured his chest. He was sent home and 
became ill with miner’s asthma that developed 
into pleurisy and later into pneumonia. 

The appeal filed by the Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
in the case in which James Smith, of Sturgeon, 
Allegheny County was awarded compensation 
involves a principle of wide application. Smith 
was putting a coal car on the track and the strain 
of lifting caused hernia. The coal company con- 
tends that Smith was predisposed to hernia. The 
compensation board held: 

“The workmen’s compensation law does not 
prescribe any standard of health or physical con- 
dition to which workmen of the state must con- 
form to qualify for compensation, nor does it 
imply a waranty on the employer’s part that he 
is free from latent disease or physical defect 
which may develop into serious injury if excited 
into activity through his exertions in the course 
of his employment.”’ 

The status of laborers who employ helpers as 
well as the question of whether an employee must 
be performing some specific scheduled task in 
order to be in the “course of his employment” 
is the issue in the case of Mable Equi vs. Kolle- 
Speth Co., both of Philadelphia. The claimant’s 
husband was killed while visiting the scene of 
his laborers to make some inquiries about the 
work. He employed a helper, but was paid wages 
and purchased no materials. The board held that 
he was not a contractor, and was in the course 
of his employment when killed. 

The insurance carrier takes the appeal in the 
case of Clarence Roller against Drueding Brothers, 
both of Philadelphia. Roller was employed in 
handling hides which contained some poisonous 
ingredient and his hands became infected. The 
employer contended the injury was not an acci- 


dent. The facts are uncontradicted. The case 
irvolves an interpretation of the compensation 
law. 


In the case of Anthony Neary against the Phil- 
adelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. the con- 


tention is that Neary declined to accept the 
services of the company physician. The coal 
corporation takes the appeal. Neary contended 


that while he had not consulted the company 
physician, he had employed a doctor who was 
“just as good.”” The board awarded him compen- 
sation, holding that the company had failed to 
establish the fact that the change in physicians 
had aggravated the injury. 

The case of Mrs. Jacob Reitmeyer against the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co. in which the company 
takes the appeal, involves intricate problems. 
The husband of the claimant was a miner. He 
was killed, and in computing his weekly wage the 
coal company contended that deductions should be 
made covering the amount of supplies purchased 
each week. The board ruled that there was no 
contract in evidence showing that the deceased 
miner had agreed to purchase supplies from the 
company, and that no reason for any offset 
existed. As a great many mining companies 
virtually compel their employees to purchase sup- 
plies from them, final decision in this case is 
expected to set an important precedent. 

Frank and Ida Groner file an appeal from the 
decision awarding Sheriden N. Marsh compensa- 
tion. The contention is that Marsh was a casual 
employee. He was injured while employed on a 
house that was being remodeled. Final decision 
in this case is expected to shed light on the prob- 
lem of what is and what is not casual employment. 

The compensation rights of a child born after 
the death of its father are involved in the case 
of Ida A. Irvin against W. M. Frost & Co., both 
of Philadelphia. The widow was awarded com- 
pensation for 300 weeks according to the compen- 
sation schedule. At the conclusion of the terms 
she was to receive 15 per cent. of her husband’s 
wages as a guardian for her child, until the 
beneficiary reached the age of 16. The defendant 
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contends that when there is a widow or widower 
entitled to compensation no awards can be made 
to the children. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 

Minersville—Fire was discovered recently in 
an unused gangway of the Oak Hill mine in Dun- 
cott, Penn., near Minersville, and the officials 
have sealed that part of the workings in an effort 
to extinguish the flames. 


Conyngham—It is reported that a small washery 
will be erected at the abandoned mines of the 
Hazle Mountain Coal Co. at Black Ridge in the 
near future, and the culm banks will be prepared. 
It is estimated that three years will be required 
to do this work. 


Hazleton—The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co., 
which recently acquired the Cranberry Colliery, 
will remodel the breaker, build a washery and 
a new store building and will commence a cam- 
paign of extensive inside improvements, which 
will consolidate the Cranberry and Harleigh work- 
ings of this company. 

West Hazleton—Still another improvement for 
the Cranberry Colliery of the Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Co. has been announced. This is a 
stable which will be on the surface. It will be 
120x38ft., and equipped with all modern appli- 
ances for the proper care of the animals housed. 
The plans for the store room and offices to be 
built are also in the hands of the contractors. 


Scranton—Suit for $15,000 against the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co. was started in the United States 
District Court on Sept. 8, by Alfred Marghette, 
a subject of the King of Austria. Marghette was 
employed by the defendant company in the Laurel 
Run mine at Hazleton and suffered the loss of a 
leg by a fall of rock. 

Tamaqua—In an effort to revive a victim of 
a drowning accident at Lakewood near Tamaqua 
on a recent Sunday the attending physicians were 
using a pulmotor, which a first-aid man who was 
looking on noted was being operated too fast for 
the safety of the man it was to help. He braved 
the snubs of the doctors and pushed his way to 
the side of the stricken bather answering the 
command that he get out and give him air with 
the reply that he was already getting too much 
air. Then he took charge of the machine and 
with the skill of many such men in the Panther 
Creek region operated the instrument so that he 
won the respect of the crowd and the doctors 
and brought the victim of the accident to 
consciousness. 

Nanticoke—Ground has been broken for the 
erection of the new hospital building which is 
being constructed by the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western R.R. Coal Department, for the benefit 
of its workers in the Truesdale, Bliss and Auchin- 
closs collieries. This building will be located 
near the Truesdale colliery, and will be con- 
venient to other mines in the vicinity. With its 
completion, it is hoped that there will be little or 
no delay in the treatment of injured men from 
the collieries. : 

Yorktown—The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. recently 
resumed operations at its Spring Brook washery, 
which has been idle for several months. 


Bituminous 


Uniontown—Prosperity now prevails in the 
vicinity of Uniontown to an extent which has not 
been enjoyed for a long time. The production 
of the mines and coke plants is as great as the 
labor supply will permit. The output of both coal 
and coke could, however, be increased if the labor 
shortage did not exist. Present conditions in 
the industry wre considered as abnormal, the 
demand being greater than it has been for many 
months. 

A eave-in occurring recently at the Royal Works 
of the W. J. Rainey Co. resulted in a temporary 
shut-down of the mines, pending the making of 
rcpairs. About 100 miners were for the time 
being thrown out of employment, and the coke 
plant at Royal was unable to operate to capacity. 
The cave-in occurred at the air shaft, but no one 
as injured, and no narrow escapes were recorded, 
as none of the men were working nearby. 


Monongahela—August coal shipments at Lock 
No 5 totaled 8,851,000 bu., which was larger than 
the shipments of any previous month. Through 
Lock No. 4, the coal shipments during August 
aggregated 10,074,000 bu. Work on rebuilding the 
new inner Lock No. 4 is progressing rapidly, 
and it is expected that concrete work will be 
finished by the end of September. 

Fire believed by the authorities to have been 
of incendiary origin on the night of Sept. 8, 
destroyed two coal tipples belonging to the Dia- 
mond Coal and Coke Co. Miners used dyna- 
mite in order to prevent flames from spreading 
to other buildings owned by the company. The 
loss was estimated at $25,000. 


Pittsburgh—Consumers of coal who are planning 
to lay in a supply for the winter are finding prices 
considerably advanced this year and a_ general 
“howl” from householders who have to submit 
to the “high cost of living’ in many directions is 
threatened. An increase of 10 per cent. over the 
high prices of last year is generally expected. 
It was learned at the sales offices of the Pitts- 
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burgh Coal Co. that whereas there was a general 
price of 9c. a bushel at the yards last year, the 
average price is now l0%4%c. and that this price 
is not likely to be less during the winter. From 
144 to 3c. a bushel is added for hauling, accord- 
ing to the locality in the city to which the coal 
is to be taken. The increase in the wages of 
miners and the large increase in the price of 
day labor, of which a great deal is needed in the 
coal business, are ascribed as the principal causes 
of the high price. 


New Washington—Lands lying in Clearfield 
County and owned by the Clearfield-Cambria Coal 
Co. were sold recently at Sheriff’s sale to satisfy 
mortgages held by the Jacob Tome Institute of 
Baltimore. The lands were sold for $50,000, but 
the name of the purchaser was not made known. 
The company’s possessions comprise 186 tracts, 
several thousand acres being underlaid with valu- 
able coal veins. Most of these tracts are located 
in Burnside, Chest, Bell and Greenwood town- 
ships and New Washington and Newburg 
boroughs. 


Connellsville—The coke production of the Con- 
nellsville region for the week ending Sept. 2 was 
401,110 tons, of which the merchant operators 
produced 162,220 tons, and the furnace plants 
238,890 tons. Compared with the previous week, 
this shows an increase of production of 3,815 tons. 

Connellsville has been selected as the location 
for a mine rescue station, which will be located 
at the fire department headquarters. Here vari- 
ous pieces of life-saving equipment will be located, 
and instruction in its operation will be given to 
classes from all the mines in this section. This 
station will be established without cost to the 
city, and the equipment will be for the use of the 
fire department, if necessary. The expense of 
this station will be assessed against the coal and 
coke operators of this section, a number of the 
operators having already expressed their willing- 
ness to co-operate. 

In the first report of G. S. Harah, L. W. 
Fogg and Jorn R. ‘Thompson, receivers for 
the Tower Hili-Connellsville Coke Co., which was 
filed on Sept. 1, it is shown that from Jan. 21, 
1915, the date on which the receivers assumed 
charge, to July 1, 1916, the gross profits from 
the sale of coke and coal from the two plants of 
the company amounted to $272,691.28. It is 
stated in the report that the receivers have been 
keeping the property and equipment of the com- 
puny in the best possible shape and that $53,- 
$51.28 had been expended for mine equipment, 
tenements, materials and supplies. 


Holsopple—The old Victor mine, on the out- 
skirts of the town, caved in on the morning of 
Sept. 5. The mine has not been operated for some 
time. . 


Morrisdale—Extensive preparations have been 
going on for several weeks, during which time 
5) men have been employed by the Morrisdale 
Coal Co. in clearing a large tract of land, and 
converting the forest into a place of amusement 
for the benefit of the town. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Montgomery—The Brotherhood of Mine Fore- 
men and Mine Firebosses of West Virginia, re- 
cently incorporated, held a meeting a short time 
ago to discuss plans for extending the organiza- 
tion which promises to become one of far-reaching 
good in its particular sphere. Officers were 
elected to serve until the general election, to be 
held next May. <A board of directors was also 
elected, constitution and by-laws enacted, and a 
number of other important matters attended to. 
The purpose of the organization is to raise the 
standard of the mining industry, to spread and 
instill better understanding of means for safe- 
guarding the lives of those engaged in mining, 
and to increase the efficiency of mine employment. 


Charleston—For the first time since the flood- 
ing of the Cabin Creek coal field, some coal mines 
are now in operation. The first mines to start 
were 12 mi. from the mouth of Cabin Creek. 
They are practically the only mines along the 
stream at which sidetracks were left standing. 
The work of rebuilding the branch line of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. from Cabin Creek Junc- 
tion has been rapid, and it will not be long until 
the entire line will be in operation. 

But few unmarried men remain in the Cabin 
Creek and Coal River region, and as a result the 
coal companies are having difficulty in finding 
carpenters to engage in rebuilding operations. 
At Kayford a woman with four children offered 
her services as a carpenter, saying that she 
could do as much work of that kind as any man. 


Berlin—-The Wyatt Coal Co. has begun work 
on a new tipple to replace the one wrecked in the 
Cabin Creek flood. This will be ready for use 
in about two months. 


Omar—The Main Island Creek Coal Co., John 
Luing, president, is receiving bids for the con- 
struction of 3 mi. of railroad which will serve 
new mines to be opened by that company. 


Thurmond—The Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. has 
received within the past 60 days 654 new 70-ton 
steel coal cars, while 336 more will be delivered 
by Oct. 1. In addition to these, 1,000 more cars 
of the same type will be delivered in the next 
few months. 
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ALABAMA 

Birmingham—Some of the mines in the. styiq 
among them the Sipsey and Empire mii.. j\.2 
been compelled to suspend operation te) mre 
on account of the car shortage. Such ; os 
can secure cars are working night and d ii 

Coal prices, retail and wholesale, 4 nad 
up as the demand for the product jy...) a 
Retail dealers have announced an_ in ca ae 
the price of 25¢. per ton over Augus Rs 
There has been an impetus in the . ane 
ing business throughout this district. TT), eu 
operation of all mines is assured f, Sons 
time. If the car shortage does not hanij« the 
shipments the tonnage moved within the ». \; Ps 
weeks will be great. All indications point to » 
strong market for coal all the balance 4; thi 
year. 

KENTUCKY 
Harlan—Wireless demonstrations hay: roven 


highly successful between leading Harlan Coypty 
coal operators and Louisville, where many «6; the 
largest operating companies have offices. The 
work was planned several months ago, but ws not 
perfected until a few days since, when tests were 
carried out successfully. Instant communication 
is had between the operators and their Louisville 
offices. It is said that wireless service will |ater 
be extended into other coal operations in this 
section. 

Coal operators of the eastern Kentucky fields 
are beginning an active campaign for the 
opening of a road to the coast in order that 
the operators may ship coal consigned to South 
American ports without prohibitive freight rates. 
In some sections of the South American repub- 
lics coal is selling at $40 per ton, and opera- 
tors in this section are anxious to ship into 
that rich field. The Louisville Board of Trade 
is assisting in the movement, and, not only the 
railroads of this section, but the entire South 
are being solicited to help. Congress will be ap- 
pealed to. Harlan and the Harlan County coal 
fields have offered large bonuses to get connee- 
tion with the Southern road, but so far they have 
failed. The raising of a $50,000 publicity fund is 
now under way in Harlan County, and operators 
are contributing liberally. 

Owensboro—Two men are under arrest here on 
the complaint of the West Kentucky Coal Co., 
which charges that they counterfeited brass trade 
checks which are sold to the employees of the 
company and used as currency at the commissary 
It is alleged that the prisoners, who are charged 
technically with using the mails to defraud, 
mailed counterfeits to men at the mine camp and 
that these were then ‘‘cashed”’ at the store 

Whitesburg—Coal operators in the eastern Ken- 
tucky field report some trouble in securing cars, 
and are running short hours in some instances 
Railroads, however, promise to remedy the trout 
with little further delay. All roads ar 
to handle the big coal tonnage coming fron 
Elkhorn and Boone’s Fork fields in |! 





County. 

Gorman—(Fleming P. 0O.)—It is) announced 
here that the Elk Horn By-Products Coal €. will 
begin shipping coal from its new plant within 15 
days, and by Oct. 15 mining work will be well 


advanced. 
Hazard--Beginning Sept. 20 coal operators in 


the new First Creek field will make iicreases 
amounting to about 12 ears daily from their 
plants. This field is reached by the First Creek 
Branch of the Louisville & Nashville, completed 


several months ago. 
Central City—The Western Kentucky ©. |! Op- 


erators’ Association has leased quarters i) the 
Wheeler Building on Broad St, and is meintain- 
ing headquarters there, with H. L. Tucker, }resi- 
dent of the Rockport Coal Co., in char; Mr. 


Tucker succeeds the former commissioner, I). SteW- 


art Miller, resigned. 





OHIO 

Columbus—According to a report of Jones H. 
Pritchard, chief mining inspector and safe'y com- 
missioner of Ohio, the 1916 coal producti if it 
is continued at the present rate, will co! ip to 
the tonnage in normal years. The repo! vers 
the fiscal year ending June 30 and de with 
many phases of the coal-mining industr) this 


state. In 1913 the state had a record due- 
tion of 36,285,468 tons, which was decre: cd be- 
cause of a prolonged strike and bad in ‘ustrial 
conditions in 1914 to 18,736,407 tons. ( .\inued 
strikes in some of the mines and suspen ols Mm 
others during the year 1915 had the «7 <«t of 


holding the output down to 22,627,046 t But 


judging from the output during the first if of 
the present year and calculating the late pao 
tion on the activity developed in all min: 1elds 


it is believed the total output will n the 
neighborhood of 36,000,000 tons. Incre:ses 


production are promised in Belmont, (\:1»SeY, 
Tuscarawas, Jefferson, Meigs and Hockin, oul 
ties. It is believed there will be a redy oon He 
the production in Athens, Morgan, Jackson. Petty 
and Stark counties. During the fiscal } there 
were 85 fatal accidents in the mines of | -~ 
and there were 21 prosecutions for viel pay 


the mining laws. Mr. Pritchard recomme i 
firebosses, whose duty it is to inspect Inibcs ate 
morning for “firedamp,” be licensed by ; 


ee 3 io ieee 
mining department to insure competen© 
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» safety. He also recommends that coal 
ies be required to keep on hand constantly 
‘in amount of approved mine-rescue appa- 
ror emergencies. He believes that the deputy 
‘tors attached to the department should look 
pyer these pieces of apparatus to see that they 
¥ . working order. 


_ F ILLINOIS 
: Singfield—The Springfield District Coal Min- 
. ; in. Co. has contracted for the erection of a steel 
ly q ~~. ning plant for its mine at Eighth and Hick- 
- The mine was formerly known as the 
iside. It was aequired several months ago 
W a I ie Francis Peabody interests of Chicago. <A 
‘i iy ago the upper works were destroyed by fire. 
. that time the mine has been operated with 
reduced force. It is expected that this and 
_p mines owned by the Peabody interests in 
Springfield district will soon resume opera- 
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ly % rhe Athens-Dawson Coal Co. has_ been in- 
Ne corporated) with a capital stock of $60,000. 
a » jncorporators are E. H. Buckley and H. M. 
oh huckley, for 13 years identified with the Sanga- 
dy a on Coal Co., and Sol Frisch. Offices will be 
a e maintained in the Rice Building. Two big mines 

‘ iave been purehased, one at Athens and the 
id : other at Dawson. The Athens mine is in opera- 
iS : tion and the Dawson mine is reported ready to 
start. 
it 4 0’Fallon—Coal miners recently saved themselves 
at 4 by jumping when two special interurban cars, 
th heavily loaded, collided as they were on the 

4 way to the so-called Nigger Hollow mine. One 

the cars was stopped by an obstruction on 
he track and the other crashed into it. Miners 
tanding on the platforms leaped just before 
he crash. Many of the miners on the cars were 
‘ so bidly shaken up that they returned to their 
h 4 homes. 
): 3 Belleville—The Prairie mine, on the Louisville 

: & Nashville R.R., one of the largest shafts in the 
neighborhood, opened recently, after 
, having been closed down for more than a year. 
IS Q Poor market conditions caused the shut-down. 
s E About 200 men will be employed. 

; Carlinville—One of the largest coal veins in 
mn : this section was reported as being discovered by 
es : the Ibbetson & Rinaker Co. when boring for gas 
le : on the Springdale school land, in Dorchester 
le Township. In a report filed in the recorder’s office 
y ‘ here, it is stated that a 10-ft. vein was struck 
d at a depth of 252 ft. The same firm filed infor- 
1, nation that on the Wilder farm it found a 7-ft. 
d vein at a depth of 202 ft. In this vein a heavy 
flaw of water was encountered. 

OKLAHOMA 

McAlester—Suit has been filed in district court 
E : here against the Adamson Coal Co., of Adamson, 
? Okla., asking damages in the sum of $20,000. 
: ‘The suit was brought for Fri Stabinckis and 
Marnhat Stabinekis, father and mother of Victor 
Stabinckis, who was killed in a mine squeeze 
which killed 13 miners in October, 1914. Parents 


selleville 


d ; tf the deceased who have brought the suit live 
1 : Patrashki, provinee of Suwalki, Russia. 
1 al WASHINGTON 


Enumclaw—The fireboss and assistant fireboss 
the Durham Colliery Co. were killed recently 
: an explosion of gas in the Durham mine. In- 
b gation established that the explosion was due 
‘ (+) cas ignited from open lights on the men’s caps. 
1 fan had not been running for 24 hours pre- 


lis to the accident. The two inspectors entered 


tnine early in the morning and _ proceeded 
- ral hundred feet before running into the 
e ket Of gas causing the explosion. Before 


a * bodies could be reached, the fan had to be 
- : ‘irted and operated for some time to clear out 
pilses, 


nut 





Foreign News 








-dmonton, Alberta— Mine operators in the Ed- 
) ‘on district, because of the shortage of labor, 
heen employing Chinese to the number of 
‘0. Thus far the experiment has not proved 
victory, as the men taken on are not of a 
‘ccustomed to hard, manual labor. 

“adrid, Spain—The Spanish government has 
{ a royal decree, establishing regulations 
ed to conserve the supply of coal in Spain. 

the restrictions requires that every munici- 
having gas or electric lighting systems 
*, In case the illuminant is produced by steam 
‘» turn off one-half of the public lights at 
clock each evening. Other provisions are 
‘y exacting, and are taken with a view to 
‘ing the serious scarcity of coal throughout 
‘vuntry. The enforcement of this edict, it is 
ved, _will tend to avert a suspension of 
tic industries, and to prevent a further rise 
price of coal. 

‘oronto, Ont.—The project of a municipal coal 

‘as been revived and is being considered by 

2G Board of Control. A committee com- 
© Property Commissioner Chisholm, Works 

ts a Harris and Engineer Couzens was 

i yen to investigate the matter. They re- 

yi d that the charge of $8.50 per ton was exces- 

‘Ys, cud that coal could be laid down in Toronto 
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f.o.b. cars at $6.05, but that the circumstances 
did not justify the establishment of a municipal 
coal yard as the city had no property suitable 
for a coal terminal with facilities for delivery by 
water and rail. The proposition may come up 
again in a modified form looking to the purchase 
o: a stock to supply at moderate prices those 
who are compelled to buy in small quantities. 





Personals 











George Watkin Evans is making a professional 
visit into the interior of Alaska. 


Fred Gallus has resigned the position he held 
as mining engineer for the Pine Hill Coal Co., 
at Minersville, Penn., and has reéntered the 
employ of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co., 
in the Lansford division. 

H. La Viers, manager of the South East Coal 
Co., recently made a tour of the new coal devel- 
opments at Seco and La Viers, Ky. Building 
work is starting off nicely at La Viers and will 
be rushed speedily forward. 

E. G. Forsythe, for many years superintendent 
for the Plymouth Coal Co. at Portage, Penn., 
has severed his connections with that firm, and 
has assumed charge of a new coal operation in 
Clearfield County near the New York Central R.R. 
between Clearfield and Madera. 

John Crooks, Sr., who has served for many 
years as mine foreman at the Hazle mines of the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co., has resigned that post. 
The announcement of his intention to retire from 
service, owing to his advanced age, was made at 
the company’s office. No successor has yet been 
chosen. 

Thomas Kennedy, president of District No. 7, 
United Mine Workers of America, has been hon- 
ored with nomination to the ballot that will be 
sent out for the election of international officers 
of the mine workers. He has been named as a 
candidate for the office of vice-president of the 
international organization. 

E. L. Morris, general superintendent of the 
United Coal Corporation, has resigned that posi- 
tion effective Sept. 15, to take charge of opera- 
tions recently purchased by himself and Samuel 
Gilmore, near Johnstown, Penn. The duties of 
the office vacated by Mr. Morris will be assumed 
by Edward H. Coxe, assistant to the president. 

C. E. Tobey, former general superintendent of 
the coal department of the Delaware, Lacka- 
Wanna and Western Railroad Co. and who resigned 
recently from the service of that company to enter 


the retail coal business in Binghamton, N. Y., 
made his start on Sept. 1. Mr. Tobey will sell 
only Lackawanna coal. He has leased pockets 


owned by the company and has excellent switch- 
ing and delivery facilities. He is prepared to get 
his share of the business. 





Obituary 











Lee Rankin, superintendent of the Florence 
mine of the Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal Co., was 
recently robbed and shot by two bandits in the 
road, a short distance north of Martins Ferry, 
Ohio. The robbers made away with something 
over $8,000 of the company’s payroll. Mr. Rankin 
was immediately taken to the Martins Ferry 
hospital, but died shortly afterwards. 

William Seddon, of Brownsville, Penn., died 
recently of acute indigestion. Mr. Seddon was 
one of the founders of the Western Pennsylvania 
Mining Institute, now known as the Mining Insti- 
tute of America. He was a man who had come 
up from the bottom of the ladder, as he begun 
by digging coal. He was born in Wigan, England, 
in 1850. After receiving a common school educa- 
tion in England, be began as a miner, and worked 
himself into a position which, in this country, 
would correspond to a mine foreman. After com- 
ing to this country, he applied himself to the 
study of mining in his spare time and attained 
high positions in several coal companies, being 
at one time general superintendent of the Monon- 
gahela Consolidated Coal and Coke Co. He is 
survived by a widow and two sons. 





Industrial News 











Norfolk, Va.—The four-masted schooner “Clara 
A. Donnell” has been chartered to load a cargo 
of 1,000 tons of coke at Norfolk for Barcelonia, 
Spain. The freight rate received by the owners 
is $23 per ton. 

Boston, Mass.— For the first-time in the history 
o? this port, a shipment of coal in a barge is 
being made from Cape Breton. The barge is the 


“Laugen” and is in tow of the British tug 
“Cruizer.” She has a cargo of 1,800 tons of coal. 
Philadelphia, Penn.—A. A. Zane, for several 


years with F. W. Foedisch & Co., has commenced 
business under the trade name of A. A. Zane & 
Co., coal jobbers, with offices in the Real Estate 
Trust Building. The new company, it is said, 
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will handle the output of two mines in Clearfield 
County affording a production of 500 tons daily. 

Johnstown, Penn.—The local school board re- 
cently had a fine example of the rising cust of 
maintenance when bids were received for the 
furnishing of coal to the city schools. The bid 
of the Robertson Coal Co. for coal in the third 
district was accepted at $1.75 a ton. Last year 
coal was obtained for about $1.40 a ton, of the 
Same quality and from the same mine. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—Prompt action on the part 
of the traffic bureau of the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of Chattanooga, has obtained withdrawal 
of a Transcontinental Freight Bureau order which 
would have advanced the rate on coke from here 
to San Francisco $2 a ton. The Durham Coal 
and Iron Co. and the Chattanooga Gas and Coal 
Products Co. have been shipping at the rate of 
15 cars a week. 

Louisville, Ky.—Ii is reported here that groups 
of Eastern Kentucky and Virginia coal operators 
are organizing wit! a view to engaging largely in 
export trade with South America. The purpose 
is. it is stated, to raise a publicity fund of $50,- 
000, which will be used to direct attention to the 
opportunities. Representatives of the coal inter- 
ests, it is said, will be sent to New York and to 
Washington to work for the project. 


Boston, Mass.—Apropos of the Boston & Maine 
R.R. going into the hands of a receiver, shippers 
who have coal contracts with this road have made 
anxious inquiries as to the matter of future 
payments. In several previous cases, courts have 
held that current expenses should first be paid 
out of current receipts before the security holders 
of the railroad are entitled to any portion of the 
same. Purchase of coal to operate locomotives 
is a current expense, and consequently must be 
met out of the current receipts. 


Boston, Mass.—The City of Boston is in a 
peculiar and grave predicament, being without 
a single bidder for its 17,000-ton contract to 
supply the city institutions with soft coal. This 
is due to the uncertain transportation facilities 
and other trade conditions, and local dealers have 





refused for several weeks to take on new con- 
tracts. Two of the largest local dealers have 
been approached by Mayor Curley in an effort 


t» get them to help the city out of its difficulty. 
New bids have been advertised to close Sept. 21. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—The Wyatt Coal Co., which 
is defending a suit brought against it in the 


United States District Court by the Hocking Val- 
ley Railway Co. for demurrage, alleges that the 
demurrage charges published in the railroad com- 
pany’s tariffs are excessive and discriminatory, 
and states that it has filed a complaint on this 
ground with the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which is still pending. The right of the railroad 
company to recover a judgment for demurrage 
charges which may be held by the commission to 
be illegal is denied. 

Hazard, Ky.—Contract has been let by the 
Kentucky River Power Co. to C. E. Carlin, of 
Welch, W. Va., for the construction of its main 
power plant, which will furnish power to all 
of the mines in this section as well as to the 
town. Through its temporary plant at the East 
Teinessee Coal Co.’s workings at Glomawr, the 
company is already furnishing current to eight 
mines and to the town of Hazard, and it has 
10-year contracts with all of the mines around 
Hazard. Thirty miles of transmission lines are 
already up, carrying 33,000 volts. 

Charleston, W. Va.—The Blue Creek Coal and 
Land Co. has sold the Kanawha & West Virginia 
R.R., a lateral line, to the Kanawha & Michigan 
Railway Co. It was built in 1996 from Charles- 
ton to Blakeley, a distance of 34 mi., to the 
center of a tract of 43,000 acres of coal land 
owned by the Blue Creek company, with 4 mi. 
of line on Gauley River. It is understood that 
the Scranton interests who built the road are 
contemplating the immediate development of the 
trict referred to, as the Blue Creek company is 
already conducting an operation in a neighboring 
tract. 


Louisville, Ky.—Blame for the car shortage 
was placed on the railroads by the Industrial 
Traffic Managers of Louisville, after a recent 


discussion of the circular issued by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. This organization is made 
up of traffic managers of the larger local indus- 
tries and meets twice a week to discuss the 
situation. Instead of the shippers being unduly 
slow about unloading, these men concluded (al- 
though there are exceptions) the reverse is the 
ease. It is the railroads which do not remove 
the empties from the side tracks after they have 


been advised of their unloading. 
Columbus, Ohio—The Ohio Public Utilities 


Commission has ordered the Hocking Valley Rail- 
road Co. to refund to J. E. McElifresh, of Dela- 
ware, Ohio, the amount of an overcharge on coal 
shipments in view of the reduetion on Dec. 5, 
1911, of the Hocking Valley rate from 75e. to 70c. 
from the Hocking field to Toledo and way points. 
The railroad company continued to charge the 
old rate pending an appeal to the Supreme Court, 
which it lost, and the Utilities Commission has 
in this case ordered a refund of the excess. It is 
probable that other cases of the same sort will 
be brought, the amount of the excess in the cases 
of 40 dealers who fought for the reduction being 
estimated at many thousands of dollars. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Anthracite trade active making up deficiency 
resulting from light summer buying.  Bitumi- 
nous demand becoming still more insistant. Re- 
serve stocks at a minimum and efforts to increase 
production meet with little success. Middle West- 
ern situation remains firm. 

Anthracite—The trade is busy working on the 
heavy influx of orders occasioned by the threat- 
ened suspension of transportation facilities. The 
market is somewhat less active, but on the whole 
more satisfactory than when urgent orders of 
all descriptions were being received. The recent 
statement of anthracite shipments shows a fall- 
ing off in the stocks at Tidewater, which is at- 
tributed to the heavier movement to the West. 
Steam coals are active all along the line, and are 
likely to become more so as the season advances, 
because of growing scarcity of bituminous coal 
and the starting up of heating plants. Delivery 
to domestic consumers is delayed by a scarcity of 
labor in the retail trade, and could this move- 
ment be accelerated the producers would expe- 
rience an even more urgent demand. There is 
a tendency noted on the part of the operating 
interests to commit themselves as little as possible 
over the future, in anticipation of higher prices 
later. The shortage is becoming so pronounced 
at Down East points that cargoes are going for- 
ward with any sizes that happen to be available 
for loading. 

Bituminous—RKecessions from the abnormally 
high levels touched during the threatened strike 
of the railroad employees were inevitable, but 
prices have in no instances fallen off to what 
may be considered the normal basis for this time 
of the year. Demand from large steam consum- 
ers, already urgent, is becoming more and more 
insistent as the season advances, while the out- 
put is disappointing and delays in the movement 
are more frequent. The results of the bids on 
the Panama Railroad contract, involving about 
half a million tons, show the excellent condition 
of the market; a gross tonnage of only 630,000 
tons was offered as compared with between three 
and four million tons in ordinary times, while 
prices quoted range from $3 40 to $3.50 as com- 
pared with $2.60 to $2.85 last year. Stocks at 
Tidewater are at a minimum, with the result 
that loading for both coastwise and off-shore 
shipments is delayed. Consumers are generally 
willing to place orders anywhere that they can 
obtain prompt shipment. 


Lake Markets—All efforts at the moment are 
concentrated on keeping up production .in the 
face of the constantly increasing car and labor 
shortage. It is impossible to accumulate any 
reserve stocks, and an occasional instance is heard 
of where coal goes directly from the railroad 
car into the firebox. Operating interests are 
exceedingly hard pressed to meet their contract 
obligations, while consumers are crowding them 
for every possible ton of coal. Considerable extra 
tonnages shipped when the railroad situation 
looked serious, were absorbed without any diffi- 
culty when the anxiety from this cause was re- 
moved. Domestic business is also showing greater 
activity each week as the fall season approaches. 
One of the influences accounting for the relativeiy 
light stocks is the very curtailed buying for 
stocking purposes during the summer because 
of the high prices ruling at that time. Lake 
vessels continue to make the upbound trip light, 
because of the shortage of coal at the loading 
ports. Prices in the Lake trade are touching new 
high levels. The movement from the upper ports 
to the interior is at record-breaking proportions. 


Middle West—Constructive influences continue 
to dominate all branches of the market, and 
though there has been some reaction from the 
flurry occasioned by the threatened suspension 
of transportation facilities, prices still continue 
firm at the full schedule, with even occasional 
premiums, and with the fall weather now in sight 
there is no possibility of any important reaction. 
With consumption at the heavy rate now in evi- 
dence, even a moderate car shortage this fall, is 
more than liable to create a runaway situation 
similar to that prevailing when the possibility of a 
railroad strike was a factor. Complaints are 
already general of the slow movement, and in- 
cipient congestions are reported at some of the 
important distributing centers Some operators 
have no free tonnage of any kind for sale, and 
as a rule all the sales agencies are pulling in 
salesmen from the road. The walk-out of the 
Kansas miners will also throw some extra de- 
mands on the Middle Western mines. 

A Year Ago—Unseasonably hot weather causes 
a sharp relapse in anthracite. Bituminous still 
benefiting by the general expansion in manufac- 
turing Export business continues to increase. 
Pittsburgh district consuming at a record rate. 
Lake tonnage larger. 
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BUSINESS OPINIONS 


Boston News Bureau—Conditions affecting sen- 
timent and prices are unprecedented. Opinions 
therefore have not the same value as in the past. 
The absorbing power is greater than ever before. 
Primarily, the influences making for the con- 
struction sentiment are first gold inflation and 
then the enormous earnings which are showing in 
every line of business and over-running treasuries. 
These earnings are now being paid out to a con- 
siderable extent in increased and extra dividends. 
There are no further attempts to criticize the 
sensational reports of business, because people 
see now that they are true. The time has come 
apparently when it becomes futile to hold general 
confidence in check. The old-schooled banker 
cannot understand the ability of the country to 
absorb such an enormous amount of foreign gold. 


Iron Age—Producers and consumers of steel 
are so beset with delivery problems that for the 
time new transactions are taking a secondary 
place. The operation of mills is more satisfac- 
tory under September conditions, and some head- 
way against accumulated orders should be made 
in the next six weeks. The outstanding fact in 
the present congestion is the small impression 
made upon it by the year’s additions to steel-mak- 
ing capacity. A canvass shows that about 2,700,- 
000 tons of ingots a year are represented in new 
openhearth furnaces started up since Jan. 1 and 
about 500,000 tons more will be in operation 
before the close of the year. This is an 8 per 
cent. increase on the 40,000,000-ton rate of steel 
production at the beginning of 1916, or less than 
the normal gain. There is little promise of any 
pronounced change in the relation of supply and 
demand from new capacity before the middle of 
next year, if then. 


Marshall Field & Co.—Wholesale shipments of 
dry goods for the current week show very large 
gains over the corresponding period of a year 
ago, indicating that retail distribution is quite 
active. Road sales for fall and advance spring 
delivery are considerably ahead of the week of 
1915. More customers have been in the market. 
Collections are much better than in the week a 
year ago. The market on cotton goods as well as 
many other lines is strong and active. 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter—Big pur- 
chases of territory wool took place during the 
last week. The total sales of all kinds of wool 
amounted to 5,600,000 lb. Some mills are de- 
laying their purchases in the hope that the mar- 
ket may decline, but they are losing sight of the 
fact that Boston prices are now from 8 to lL5c. 
lower than those in the primary markets No 
great change has taken place in the woolen goods 
market. Sales have been fewer than during the 
week previous. It is felt that summer fabrie 
business is to be much larger in the future. 


The Crop Report—As compared with the August 
report the figures showed a decrease of 154,000,- 
000 bu. in the indicated yield of the four great 
grain crops. As compared with September, 1915, 
the report showed decreases of 275,000,000 bu. in 
corn, 370,000,000 bu. in wheat, 177,000,000 bu. in 
oats, and 39,000,000 bu. in barley, or a total of 
861,000,000 bu. shortage for the four grains. 


Bradstreet—Elimination of the railway strike, 
for the time being at least, very high prices for 
cereals, extraordinary quotations for cotton and 
record high wages make up a quartette of remark- 
able features upon which trade conditions center. 
With the railway strike out of the way, business 
interests breathe more freely, the concern and 
feverish spot buying incident to embargoes have 
been superceded by optimism, and business as well 
as industry moves along to the tune of smart 
activity. 

Dun—Business in nearly every line and in all 
sections of the country is going ahead at full 
speed. The halting tendency of the preceding 
week, due to the shadow of the threatened rail- 
way strike and the absence of many thousands 
of Labor Day vacationists, has been succeeded 
by activity, which shows no signs of slackening. 
The strength of the situation is reflected in the 
steady call from every section for all classes of 
merchandise, even in those districts where smaller 
crops would ordinarily have resulted in more or 
less depression. Commercial failures this week 
in the United States are 243 against 277 last week, 
273 the preceding week and 274 the correspond- 
ing week last year. 


Dry Goods Economist—With distributers of dry 
goods anxiety prevails as to the effect of the 
present high prices. With this is coupled a 
strong desire for some way of forecasting with a 
fair degree of accuracy the future price tenden- 
cies. The same is true of manufacturers, and in 
even a stronger degree, since they have to look 
still further ahead than their customers. 
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MARKET OPINIONS 


The current market situation as viewed by sone 
of the leading companies is: 


Vulcan Fuel Co., Savannah, Ga. (By W. J, 
Ryan)—The present market is good, with the 
outlook the same, and the movement both on 
prompt and contract fair. Moderate premiums 
are obtainable on spot coal, and there are slight 
advances on contract. Floods and car shortages 
have tended to stiffen the market up and show 
every indication for making the demand for spot 
coal more urgent than ever before. 


Coiorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver, Colo. (By 

F. Welborn)—The situation in the present 
market is unsatisfactory, with prices down close 
to the cost of production and the demand sub- 
stantially less than the productive capacity of the 
mines in this section. With normal fall and 
winter weather conditions, an improvement in 
both the demand and prices is anticipated in the 
territory between the Missouri River and _ the 
Rocky Mountains. Prices are not materially 
different from a year ago. 


Western Fuel Co., San Francisco, Calif. (By 
James B. Smith)—The current market is good, 
and the same may be said of the outlook on 
both the prompt and contract movements. Ruling 
prices are higher than at this time a year ago. 


Pickands, Brown & Co., Chicago, Ill. (By J. A. 
Galligan, Sales Agent)—The present market is 
good, and the outlook unusually bright on coke. 
Our plants are taxed to their full capacity, and 
the movement is fully up to expectation. Prices 
on both contracts and the spot market are miate- 
rially higher than a year ago. 


Thorne, Neale & Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. (By 
E. F. Larrabee)—There is a good demand for 
high-grade Pennsylvania coal, and the ottlook 
indicates a steadily increasing market. The move- 
ment is fair, and there is not much free coal 
above contracts. Prices rule from 25 to ive. 
higher than last year. Indications point to a 
good demand a little later, and prices should 
touch higher levels than last winter for quick 
shipment or coal in transit. 


Quemahoning Coal Co., Baltimore, Md. (By J. 
Edward Hibline, Mgr.)—The current market is 
very good, insufficient coal being mined to take 
care of all the business offered. Indications 
point to a continuous shortage for coal during the 
next two years. The prompt movement is fiir, 
and contracts good. Spot prices are about ste 
per ton higher than contract figures now being 
offered. 


William E. Marks Coal Co., Worcester, Mass. 
(By William W. Marks)—The demand is bevy, 
with prices gradually strengthening, and trom 
25 to 40c. per ton higher than a month ago. The 
outlook is very bright for fancy prices, but dis- 
couraging as regards transportation. The indica- 
tions are that the growing shortage of both cars 
and miners, together with the anticipated em- 
bargoes, will shortly develop a scarcity of coal 
The prompt movement is less than normal, «nd 
the contract movement about 50% of nornal. 
Spot prices are about the same as a year ap OF 
perhaps a little higher, but contract quot.t.ons 





range about 25c. above those of last yea In 
view of the present car supply, shorta of 
miners and heavy demand, indications poi! to 


$3 coal before Jan. 1 if the current diffic.ities 
are accentuated by embargoes; eliminatine this 
latter factor, there will be plenty of coal .ikell 
readily at $2.50 before Jan. 1. 


J. W. Dykster & Co., Detroit, Mich., (by 3. W. 
Dykster).—The market is very satisfactory, and 
orders are booked 30 days ahead, but the produc- 
tion is substantially below requirements. The 
coal business never was any better, not even curs 
ing the strike of 1902. Consumers who delay 
putting in their supply will find themselves ‘1 @ 
most serious predicament. Conditions «sto 
labor, car supply and transportation are © ‘ting 
steadily worse. 


Ajax-Hocking Coal Co., Baltimore, M¢.. (by 
James G. Pugh, Gen. Mgr.).—The market ‘s ob- 
vioulsy abnormal. Prices are fictitiously high and 
unstable compared with existing industrial « yndi- 
tions, but promise to be even much higher in 
cause of the general labor shortage. The promp 
movement is fair, and contract movement . 
Prices as compared with a year ago both in the 
spot and contract business are much higher. 
f.abor shortages and rush demands in all ne. 
trial lines have developed an unusually abnorma 
situation, but the foundation is unstable. Un- 
doubtedly a readjustment of industrial conditions 
generally will result in more stable conditions : 
profitable prices, but such readjustment will jo 
long drawn out, and will be accompanied by V! 
lent fluctuations. 
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BOSTON 


Market continues very strong. Hampton Roads 
coals command good prices, but tonnage not 
heavy. High prices for coal alongside Boston. 
Georges Creek receipts almost nil. Pennsylvania 
shipsers well supplied with contracts. Anthra- 
cite scarcity becomes serious. f 

Bituminous—New England is feeling many of 
the effects of a coal scarcity. For coastwise 
shipment spot Pocahontas and New River are 
held for $4 and up, f.o.b. Norfolk, and the de- 
mand from consumers for deliveries on contract 
sets more and more insistent. Slow loading is 
the rule and delays are sure to multiply.  Al- 
ready. certain of the larger plants have been 
forced into the open market. Practically every 
Hampton Roads shipper is declining business, 
and with such a situation in September there is 
no telling where prices will go. Output is dis- 
appointing and the demand off-shore only in- 
creases. There is no particular excitement here 
over the prospect; it is just a case of every- 
hody doing his best to scrape by. 

The City of Boston for harbor institutions 
recently asked for bids on 19,000 tons, and got 
only one bid on 2,000 tons at a price of $6 48 
delivered, $3 higher than in 1914. The city has 
fuel to run these institutions until Dec. 1, but is 
obliged to buy requirements from that date for- 
ward. Spot cargoes have been quoted as high 
as $6.75 alongside, and it is rumored that an 
offer of $7 on ears, Boston, for 5,000 tons New 
River coal was declined. 

The embargoes in force Aug. 30 to Sept. 4 
seriously interfered with movement all-rail and 
furnished another reason for an advance in 
prices at distributing points. Hitherto this season 
deliveries all-rail have been quite regular and 
have done much to allay the anxiety caused by 
nonarrival of water coal. The differential in 
favor of rail coals even when the latter are $2 
@2.50 at the mine is considerable. 

So difficult is it to get Hampton Roads shippers 
to accept boats on contracts that notwithstanding 
a supposed active demand for vessels, several 
carriers are at Norfolk waiting orders, and others 
are being sent with no assurance that any of the 
agencies will accept them. There is bound to be 
a very serious situation on Hampton Roads coals 
and things are developing fast. 

Georges Creek shipments for this market are in 
a far worse way than New River and Pocahontas. 
Receipts here are practically nil and there is 
much apprehension among consumers who have 
coal due them. There is none available at either 
New York or Philadelphia and steamer and 
barges usually carrying to this market are still 
being loaded with other coals. No sign of im- 
provement is observed and unless mining opera- 
tions are resumed on a normal scale there will 
be an absolute dearth of this grade all winter. 

It was noticed that no Pennsylvania coal of any 
kind was offered the Government for the Panama 
R.R., a fact which shows how closely sold up all 
the large shippers are. Several are announcing 
to the trade their inability to accept further or- 
ders. A number of small operations that were 
closed down during the summer are now starting 
up and naturally are obliged to make induce- 
ments to labor. 

Prices advance almost from day to day, at 
Tidewater as well. Consumers with contracts 
are particularly anxious now that Southern ship- 
pers have come into the all-rail market to buy 
for plants where they are themselves behind 
on deliveries. 

_ Bituminous quotations at wholesale, f 0.b. load- 
ing ports at points designated, are about as fol- 
loWs, per gross ton: 





Clear- Camb. & Geo’gs. 

elds Som’s’t Creek* 
Philad'la... $2.60@3.20 $2.90@3.45 $3.07@3.17 
New York.. 2.90@3.50 3.20@3.75 3.37@3.47 
Baltimore... mony 3.00@3.10 
F.o.b. mines 1.35@2.00 1.65@2.25 2.00@2.10 


1 contract. 


‘chontas and New River are quoted at $4, 


Me Norfolk and Newport News, Va. On cars 
3 i and Providence, the range for the same 
co is $6.50@6.75. 


At ‘hracite—Shipments get slower and _ slower. 





Al companies are falling way behind on 
we heir sales departments were expecting to 
oh lish. Added to the slow movement of 
“yp e searcity of some of the domestie sizes 
me sites TE dealers here a lot of worry. So far 
Severat cargoes have been allowed to go for- 


: Q with What kinds and sizes happened to be 
n ‘ Gock when the barge arrived, but, of 


P erht there will be a limit to the volume of 
enken and pea that dealers can take; that is, 
Hess a big coal famine is coming. Broken 


a - being taken for engine filel and egg is 
ieee ae Shortest supply. At New York 
rkoe ' coal is very searce. The larger dealers 

© «we arranging for outside transportation to 


load, an mand r 
— and there is canvassing to secure independ- 





COAL AGE 


PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite settles down after strike rush. Good 
orders in hand and shipments slow. Retailers 
busy, but hampered by short labor supply. 
Shortage of fuel predicted for this winter. Bitu- 
minous short, with further price increases. 


Anthracite—The market seems quiet and peace- 
ful after the turmoil earlier in the month, when 
everyone was in fear of a railroad strike. How- 
ever, business has now rounded too in good shape 
and with a steady run of orders it is easier to 
handle than when the demand for immediate ship- 
ments of all sizes was unanimous. The dealers 
are beginning to realize that the predictions made 
by the shippers that coal will be scarce this 
winter are well founded. Even at this time 
shipments are not at all prompt, and the dealers 
are making every effort to be prepared for the 
demands that will be made upon them when the 
first cool spell arrives. 

The retail branch of the trade is comfortably 
busy working on the numerous orders that came 
in when the strike seemed imminent. These 
were orders that would not ordinarily have been 
received for a month or six weeks. Yet with the 
searcity of help necessary to run their yards, the 
dealers are not soliciting new business with the 
same aggressiveness of other years. They are 
anxious to fill every order possible now so that 
their later responsibilities may be less, but even 
now they can make but slow progress. They find 
their forces changing overnight, as many of the 
men willing to do this class of labor are content 
to work only four or five days a week. The 
demand on the shippers would soon be more 
insistent if the deliveries to the consumer could 
be made more rapidly. 

Another smaller operator recently made the 
statement that this winter would be a seller’s 
market and that he proposes to dispose of his 
product at the highest prices obtainable. When 
reminded he might ruin his business he showed 
little concern and stated that he has really little 
control over his customers, as they often leave 
him for an advantage of 10c. to 20c. a ton, yet 
are eager to seek his protection during a scarcity. 
With this state of affairs existing all the big 
companies who have coal in storage are showing 
no anxiety whatever. In fact one of them has 
recently been pricing up chestnut coal for con- 
signment to the Western market. This is the 
only one of the family sizes that has been at all 
troublesome in this market all summer. 

Broken coal continues strong, with the contrac- 
tors calling for their full quota for manufacturing 
purposes. There is also quite an active demand 
for transient business and the retail men who have 
a demand on them from small foundries for a few 
ears a year are finding much difficulty to have 
their calls filled. 

Egg coal shows no weakness, although heavy 
consignments were recently made to the local 
market. 

Stove remains the leader with no noticeable 
decrease in the demand, although the retailers 
predict a falling off in the course of a month or 
so, stating that such has always been their 
experience on this size. 

The improvement noted last week on chestnut 
goes steadily on. 

The pea production is being quickly absorbed 
without any of the big companies finding it neces- 
sary to send any of this size to their storage 
yards. 

The demand for buckwheat continues very 
active and those concerns who have not tied up 
their output at the contract price of $1.55 find 
no difficulty at all in getting $1.60, and in some 
instances $1.65. 

The other steam sizes are in fair demand, but 
not so active as just before the threatened strike. 
There is no doubt that these sizes will greatly 
improve as the season advances, due to the 
rising bituminous market. 

Collections are showing noticeable improvement, 
as those dealers who have the habit of taking a 
month or so extra are beginning to find that it is 
advisable to pay their bills in accordance with 
the shippers’ terms. The impression is growing 
that recent slow shipments to them were perhaps 
due to other causes than shortage of coal. 

The prices per gross ton f.o.b. cars at mines 
for line shipments and f.o.b. Port Richmond for 
tide are as follows: 


Line Tide Line Tide 
Broken.. $3.60 $4.75 Buck $1.65 $2.55 
Egg... 4.15 5.25 Rice..... 1.00 1.90 
Stove...' 4.40 5.60 Boilers... .90 1.80 
Nut. 4.50 5.55 Barley... 75 1.65 
Pes... .. 2.80 3.70 


Bituminous—There is certainly no dearth of 
orders, but the great difficulty is to fill them. 
At the present time it is far easier to sell coal 
than to deliver it, and the greatest hindrance to 
prompt delivery at this time seems to be the 
sudden shortage of cars at the mines in the South. 
Prices advanced considerably the last few days 
and many consumers realizing that low prices 
are gone for a long season are hurrying to 
become protected. Nevertheless most shippers are 
refusing to enter into any price agreements and 
all quotations are being made for immediate 
acceptance. 

The market is practically free of spot coal and 
there is therefore a minimum of trading of this 
kind. The railroads are als» in the market for 
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coal of almost any kind and have sent buyers 
right into the regions to close business, a proceed- 
ing quite unusual for them. Due to the small 
shipments arriving most of the trading is being 
done between brokerage houses, as any number 
of shippers have been caught with commitments 
that they are unable to fill. 

The prices per gross ton f.o.b. cars at mines are 
fairly well represented by the following list: 


Georges Creek Big Vein............. $2.00@2.10 


South Fork Miller Vein............. 2.00@2.15 
Clearfield (ordinary)......... 1.75@1.85 
Somerset (ordinary)................ 1.75@1.85 
West Va. Freeport........ 1.85@1.75 
Pre eee 1.75@1.80 
Fairmont gas, mine-run............. 1.55@1.65 
Pairmont gas, slack.............-... 1.40@1.55 
Fairmont lump, ordinary............ 1.60@1.70 
Fairmont mine-run............ 1.45@1.55 
Fairmont slack....... 1.40@1.50 


BALTIMORE 


Market drops from panic prices but is still firm 
at good figures. Trading less active. Anthracite 
men have trouble in inducing late summer 
purchasing. 


Bituminous—The market went down after the 
big flurry of the strike-fear period, when it had 
reached as high as $3.50 mine basis at tide for 
spot coals. But the period of recession has not 
taken prices back to where they were before the 
boom period. Despite the fact that there is now 
but a light ordering and few large inquiries the 
producers are holding firm. It is expected that 
this condition will continue until the fall demand 
for coal starts which will tighten up the market 
eonsiderably and make all talk of a backward 
movement of prices out of the question. Quota- 
tions to the trade on mine basis are about as 
follows: 

Georges Creek Tyson, $2@2.25; South Fork, 
2; Somerset, $1.80; Clearfield, $1.80; Latrobe, 
$1.75; Quemahoning, $2; Freeport, $1.65; Fair- 
mont gas three-quarter, $1.60; same, run-mine, 
$1.40; same, slack, $1.30. 

Anthracite—The hard-coal dealers are busy 
rounding up deliveries on the last of their sum- 
mer orders, and are endeavoring to make belated 
customers place their business before the fall 
business sets in in earnest. It is always difficult 
to get such late purchasers, who have now been 
cut off from anything except fall rates, to get 
under cover. This year there seems to have been 
more than the usual number who failed to place 
summer orders. This should make a healthy fall 
and winter business, but the coal men want to get 
some of it out of the way. 


Exports—Exports took a slump the past week. 
There were but three loadings noted, for a total 
of 9,102 tons. The coal carriers also took 1,448 
tons for bunker use. 


NEW YORK 


Heavy call for anthracite continues. Some ship- 
pers take orders subject to delay. Much activity 
in bituminous market. Production slow, due to 
short labor and car supply. 

Anthracite—Tidewater shippers are much inter- 
ested in the tonnage figures for August, which 
show a decrease of about 11,063 tons at Tide- 
water shipping ports. Much of this decrease is 
attributed to heavy Western shipments. 

Production so far this month has been greatly 
interrupted by labor disturbances in the upper 
coal fields and many of the mines are said to be 
operating about 50% short of help. 

Call for domestic coals continues heavy. Egg 
and stove remain particularly short, some ship- 
pers taking orders for the first subject to 6 weeks’ 
delay, and for the last-named size subject to 3 
weeks’ delay. New England is particularly short 
of both coals and many hurry-up requests for 
shipments are received here. Chestnut coal is 
in much better demand and considerable of this 
grade is being sent to Western points. An occa- 
sional lot is sold at 10c. below circular. Pea 
coal is becoming stronger; good grades were sold 
early this week at 10c. below full price, while 
some of the cheaper coals are bringing from 10 
to L5e. less. 

The steam-coal situation is likely to become 
serious as the season advances. All sizes are 
tighter and premiums of 50c. would not be sur- 
prising within the next few weeks. Buckwheat 
No. 1 is in good demand; it is the easiest of three 
coals and is bringing full circular. Nos. 2 and 3 
are scarce and certain shippers from the upper 
ports are refusing orders for them. It is pointed 
out that the increased demand following the 
starting up of heating plants in the big office 
buildings and factories will cause a _ decided! 
shortage in these coals. Boiler coal continue: 
to be made by some operators. 

Current quotations, per gross ton, f.o.b. Tide- 
water, at the lower ports are as follows: 


Circular Individual 
ne ee eer 4.95 
Egg.. 5.45 §.45@5.55 
We we oreo aw alo arate 5.70 5.70@5.80 
1 BRAS irene §.75 5.75 
Pea 4.00 3.75@4.00 
NI og eee in ees 2.75 2.65@2.75 
DS ee eer 2.20 2.15@2.20 
aces one 1.95 1.85@1.95 
|. See 2.20 fan 
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Quotations at the upper ports are generally 
oc. higher on aecount of the difference in water 
freight rates. 

Bituminous—The bituminous market continues 
to show much activity. Demand is heavy and 
prices are strong. There is comparatively little 
coal at Tidewater outside of what is actually 
under contract. A heavy call for supplies con- 
tinues from the Sound and New England, but 
shippers find it difficult to obtain boats on favor- 
able terms. Rates in the harbor are unusually 
high for this season, ranging early in the week 
from 30 to 40c. 

Although there was a considerable falling off in 
prices following the settlement of the railroad 
labor trouble, present quotations are as a rule 
about 25e. above what they were previously. 

Reports from the mines show greatly curtailed 
production. Labor is scarce while much complaint 
is heard of poor car supply, especially along the 
Pennsylvania road. Some operators are getting 
about 50 per cent. of their actual needs while the 
demand for coal is heavy from the entire Eastern 
section of the country. All rail shipments to New 
England have increased and coal is now moving 
freely from central Pennsylvania into that sec- 
tion. Box ears for Western shipments are espe- 
cially searce. Water shipments are somewhat 
restricted, owing to the high water rates, though 
considerable coal is being sent forward. 

Locally, the situation is encouraging to the 
trade. Stocks of dealers and large consumers 
are getting low, and efforts are being made to 
fill up. Coal is, however, scarce and some con- 
tract holders are hunting the market for odds 
and ends. The lowest quotation heard the first 
of the week was $3.10. 

Bunkering calls for a heavy tonnage, while 
many inquiries continue to be received for export 
coal. 

Current quotations, per gross ton, f.o.b. Tide- 
water, for various grades follow: 


Port Mine 
Reading St. George Price 
George Crk. 
Big Vein. $3.50@3.75 $3.50@3.75 $1.95@ 2.20 
Tyson. 3.30@3.50 3.30@3.50 1.75@1.95 
Clearfield... 3.25@3.40 1.70@1.85 
South Frk.. ; ¥s 1.95@2.00 
Nanty Glo. ove 1.85@1.95 
1 
1 


Som’r. Co.. 3.15@3.30 3.15@3.30 60@1.85 
gt ho’i ing. 3.20@3 30 3.20@3.30 65@ 1.85 
.V. Fa’rm't 
Thr’ qua. 3.25@3.30 3.25@3.30 1.45@1.50 
Mine-run 3.20@3.25 3.20@3.25 1.40@1.45 
West. Md... 2.95@3.10 2.95@3.10 1.40@1.55 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Heavy demand and shipments light. Congestion 
of vessels causes delay in loading. Stocks meager. 
Prices firm. 

There seems to be no falling off in the demand 
for coal of all descriptions. Full allowances are 
being taken under contract and new business is 
offering freely. All shippers are hard put t» 
meet their requirements, as consignments, from 
the mines are coming forward in most unsatis- 
factory volume; this condition is largely due to 
the temporary disorganization of transportation 
incident to the threatened railway strike. 

On account of poor receipts dumpings for the 
first week of September are below’ normal. 
There is heavy congestion of shipping, delayed 
on account slow loading, but this condition will 
be rapidly overcome if receipts improve. Stock; 
are very light on all of the three Hampt°n Roads 
terminals and the coal in transit from the mines 
is also much below normal. 

Coastwise freights remain firm around $2 for 
the larger carriers. Foreign freights, particularly 
tu the Plate and Brazil, show a slight falling off. 
A considerable tonnage is carried to South Amer- 
ica by foreign sailing vessels, the rate for this 
class of tonnage being somewhat less than for 
steamers. 

Shipments to Cuba were unusually heavy the 
past week, eight cargoes being reported shipped. 
The tug “W. S. Taylor,” recently sent from 
Norfolk to take bunker coal to the Norwegian 
steamer “Bjornstjerne Bjornsen,” being held at 
Bermuda on account of being unable to obtain 
bunker coal, has returned and the steamer arrived 
the same day. The steamer was unable to get 
any bunkers at Bermuda on account of being on 
the British blacklist. 

Prices are firm as follows: Pocahontas and 
New River, for cargo, $3.50@4 per gross ton; 
for bunker delivery, $3.75@4 per gross ton plus 
10c. trimming. On track, for local consumption, 
$3.50@3.75 per net ton. Anthracite, $7.50 per 
net ton delivered. The high volatile coals are 
also in good demand and are selling at excellent 
prices. 

Railroad Tonnages—The following is a com- 
parative statement of the tonnages handled by the 
different roads for the weeks ended Sept. .9, 1915- 
16, and for the first 11 weeks of the last half of 
the years: 

——Week——-. —— 11 Weeks ——~ 
1915 1916 1915 1916 
156,459 175,875 2,032,142 1,794,441 
93,260 107,989 1,060,896 1,077,989 
70,855 71,330 750,377 949,586 


320,574 355,194 3,843,415 3,822,016 


Nor. & West. 
Ches. & Ohio. 
Virginian... 


Total... 
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Ocean Shipping 











OCEAN CHARTERS 
Coal charters have been reported as_ follows 
during the past week: 
PHILADELPHIA 


Vessel Destination Tons Rate 
Atlantic Marseilles 3,348 
Mar Mediterraneo Spain 1,657 
I}. A. Danenhower — St. Johns, N. B. 500 
BALTIMORE 
B. P. Pendleton Barcelona 321 $32.00 


VIRGINIA 


E. M. Willey Azores 735 7.00 
Theoline Porto Rico 850 7.00 
M. M. Ford San Domingo 291 
Rio Janeiro d.w. 8,000 12.50 
Majdari Rio Janeiro 14.40 
Vanlear Black Bahia 548 
Oregonian Rio Janeiro 3,651 12.50 
Monkshaven River Plata 2,097 14.40 
Cento River Plata 2,393 13.80 
Henrik Lund Rio Janeiro 2,641 14.00 
Harald Havana 1,921 
Campana, Las 
Palmas or Za- 
rate d.w. 3,000 13.20 
Kim River Plate 3,342 13.20 
Carnmoney River Plate 1,255 13.00 
Major Pickands Barcelona 1,873 
(British Str.) River Plate 4,800 15.00 
Margarita River Plate 1,504 12.00 
Theoline Porto Rico 85 7.00 
PERTH AMBOY 
Dorothy Halifax 758 3.25 


VESSEL CLEARANCES 
The following vessels have cleared with coal 
cargoes during the past week: 
NORFOLK 





Vessel Destination Tons 
Achilles® Cristobal, C.Z. 12,000 
Exford? Montevideo, Uruguay 7,326 
Tordenskjold® Barbados, B.W.I. 5,459 
Mossamedes* Lisbon, Portugal 3.796 
Aurania' Genoa, Italy 5,380 
Panama Transport* Havana, Cuba 7,409 
Rota*® Buenos Aires, A.R. 3,150 
Bertha® Havana, Cuba 1,369 
Mincio! Genoa, Italy * 2,545 
Berwind* San Juan, P.R. 2,951 
Harald* Havana, Cuba 4,640 
Campania! Civita Vecchia, Italy 6,133 
Fallodon* Buenos Aires, A.R. 3,880 
San Rossore? Spezia, It: aly 5,308 
Wm.M.Critchett*® St. Georges, Bermuda 834 
Giulio Cesare! Italy—Any port 5,032 
Oregonian* Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 7,374 
Rio Pirahy' Leghorn, Italy 5,166 
Daiten Maru! Spezia, Italy 4,500 
Dorothy® Piraeus, Greece 5,775 
Michail Ontchoukoff*" Campana, A.R. 3,046 
Brookwood* Buenos Aires, A.R. 3,485 
Majoren* Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 2,762 
Carlos! Mejillones, Chile 3,391 

NEWPORT NEWS 
Iverna? Bahia, Brazil 3,631 
Brookwood® Buenos Aires, A.R 679 
Swanley? Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 5,855 
Bratland? Cienfue gos, Cuba 2,930 
Henrik Lund? Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 6,008 
Florentino!” Taltal, Cc hile 5,189 
Belita? Santiago, Cuba 13 
Jas. M. W. Hall '? Las Palmas, G.C.I. 755 
Catherine Cuneo? Santiago, Cuba 1,206 
Mary Olsen? Neuvitas, Cuba 928 
Trongate'!? Frey Bentos, Uruguay 3,268 
Malm? Sagua, Cuba igen 
BALTIMORE 
Almoro Chile 2.013 
Honduras Columbia 408 
Santa Cecelia Brazil 6,681 
PHILADELPHIA 
Runa Puerto Padre 
Josey Havana 
Wein Antilla 
Elswick Park Santos 
R. B. White Ponce, P. R. 
Mar Mediterraneo Tarragona 1,657 
Munorway favana 
1 Pocahontas Fuel Co. 7? Berwind-White Co. 
* Castner Curran & Bullit. +* Baker-Whiteley Co. 
5 Smokeless Fuel Co. ®W. C. Atwater & Co. 


7 Houston Coal Co. * New River Coal Co. °C. & 
O. Coal & Coke Co. 3°C. H. Sprague & Son. 
11 West Virginia Coal Co. +? C. & O. Coal Agency 
Co. 3% Northern Coal Co. 


COASTWISE FREIGHTS 


The demand for boats from Hampton Roads 
to BoSton is perceptibly weaker on account of the 
searcity of coal to load. Charterers prefer not 
to risk detention at the piers until the prospect 
is somewhat clearer. As a result two or three 
large sailing vessels lately returned from off-shore 
and several barges are at Norfolk waiting charter. 











Vol. } 0. Ne ), 


Two dollars is therefore only a nominal 


less would probably be accepted. One do nd 
seventy-five cents has been quoted from H 
Roads to Providence, which is 0c. less . 
week ago. For Philadelphia loading 
asked to Long Island Sound ports and fr: Y . 
York, rates are strong at $1.20@1.30 iI 
coasters are still firm at $2.50 from N, | 
to Penobscot Bay points. <A shortage es 
is the rule at New York. ‘ 
OCEAN FREIGHTS 

Very few steamers were chartered fo) 
coal during the past week, and the only fix: t 
interest was the reported charter of the sh 
steamer “Cento,” 6,000 tons, 10 per cent m 
Virginia to Buenos Aires, October loadi) t 
SiS.80. 

We would quote freight rates on r 
steamer little changed as follows: 

Sept. 5 Sept 

West Coast Italy.... $26.40@28.80 $27. 60 2s xy 
Marseille... . 25.20 about 25.20 
Barcelona** 21.602 24.00 21.60 Ov 
neice 14.40 about 14.40 
Buenos Aires. . 14.40 about 14.40 
Rosario. . 15.60 about 15.60 
Rio Janeiro. 12 50 about 42.25 
Santos . 13.00 about 12.75 
Chile (good port).... 9 00@10.00 9.00 oO 
Havana. 3.75@ 4.00 4.00 about 
Cardenas, Sagua. 5.00@ 5.50 5.00 about 
Cienfuegos 5.25 about 4.50 Th 
Port au Spain.. 5.75@ 6.00 6.00 al 
St. Lucia... .. 5.75@ 6.00 6.00 abs 
St. Thomas 5. 25@ 5.50 5.50 abe 
Barbados.... 5.75@ 6.00 6.00 abou 
Kingston.. 5.00@ 5.50 $.50@ 35.00 
Curacao’... 5.00@ 5.25 ».25 about 
Santiago. 5.00@ 5.50 4 50@ 5.00 
CGuantanamo. 5.00@ 5.50 4.50 5.00 
Bermuda.. 4.25@ 4.50 4.00 about 
Vera Cruz. 5.50@ 5.75 6.00@ 6.50 
Tampico. . 5.50@ 5.75 6.00 6 50 


*Spanish dues for account of cargo. ‘And pc 


“Or other good Spanish port. 


Note. Charters for Italy, Franee and 


read: “Lay days to commence on steamer’s ; 


a’ or off port of discharge.” 
W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight 


Spain 
rival 
Rep nt. 





Lake Markets 
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PITTSBURGH 


Demand good. 
labor supply scant. 
mand. 

The coal market has pursued rather 
eventful course the past week, following t 
toration of normal conditions after the 
strike was averted. There has been a gi 
mand for coal from all sources and th 
point has been to maintain production. 
plies have continued poor, on the whole 
than three or four weeks ago, while labo: 
age is reported at many mines. 


Gas slack in particu 


Car shortage pronounced and 


lar de- 


un- 
he res- 
railway 
od de- 
e chief 


‘ar sup- 


poorer 
short- 


Youghiogheny gas slack has stiffened further, 


and readily brings $1.40 for the best 
Ordinary steam slack is still available in 


rades. 
limited 


tonnages, chiefly from the Pan Handle district, 


at $1.10, and there are various intermediate 


prices. 


A distinct shortage of slack is generally pre- 


dicted for this winter and a great deal of muine- 
run will probably be crushed. Operators are 
accumulating scarcely any stocks, thie rent 
demand being so heavy. It is only a few years 
ago that large accumulations were the rule for 
the summer, but the consumption of slock for 
steam raising has greatly increased and t! has 
not been a corresponding increase in the due 
tion, by the shipment of Lake coal. We ‘uote 
Slack, $1.10@1.40; mine-run, $1.50@1.60 in., 
$1.60@1.70; 1%-in., $1.70@1.80, per net ‘on at 
mine, Pittsburgh district. 
BUFFALO 

Shippers predicting a further advance in bitu- 
minous. Some consumers finding their delay in 
buying was a mistake. Anthracite begining to 
move. 

Bituminous—Shippers are finding the « ‘culty 
of getting orders filled at the mines <:owine 
steadily worse. Some of them have abo . sivell 
up asking for coal on single orders and a! nerely 
trying to keep up with their contracts. y ais 
positive that the consumers are making 2 nuistake 
in not buying more liberally and some ‘vnsuml- 
ers now agree with them. It is too lite now, 
though, to rectify the mistake, for as Soo! as the 
consumers enter the market, prices wil! £0 UD. 
The conditions of labor and the car supp'). added 
to the increased consumption when coo! weather 
sets in, can hardly fail to advance pric« ae 

Reports agree that the situation is ae 

) 


up on all sides. The Lake shipments < 
nous are so far behind the average that 
up to $1 for most Lake Michigan ports 
the fall storms yet to come. 
down freights to coal at any price. Cos! 
in the factories and iron mills continues | 








All bituminous prices are strong. * 
Ohio No. 8 and other Panhandle coal 3 
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for best grades nearly as much as is paid 
ttsburgh coal. Quotations remain as before, 
th greater strength to three-quarter and 
as follows: 


Allegheny Penn 
Pittsburgh Valley Smokeless 
Lump : $2.95 $2.75 $3.00 
darter. 2.85 2.60 
hree-quarter 2.8 6 
serene ae 2.50 2°80 
“pes Ses oem de 2.40 2.30 2.80 


es are per net ton, except east of Rochester 
*ixingston, Ont., where they are per gross ton. 
dnthracite-—There is not much stir yet in the 
 syarket and it will be quiet till cool weather 
but the Western demand is much heavier 
it was through the summer. The rail lines 
axed to furnish cars enough to meet the 
ment and the Lake shippers would load 
eoal if they could get it. As a rule they 
fay behind last year’s figures and are un- 
to keep from going further behind every 
The prospect is of going into winter 

( to a million tons behind last season. 
shipments by Lake for the week were 83,700 
ns, of which 13,200 tons cleared for Chi- 
18.800 tons for Sheboygan, 4,200 tons for 
M owoe, 4,100 tons for Racine, 3,300 tons for 
nosha, 1,000 tons for Green Bay and 39,100 
tons tor Duluth and Superior. : 
Prices of anthracite are strong, but there is 
as vet no premium paid for independent coal. 
Following is the September circular, per gross 


s ill, 


ton, f.o.b., Without discount: 

Grate.. a ..$5.85 Chestnut .., $6.35 

Tr ee . 6.10 Pea. ... era: 4) 

Egg ocscnee ©1410 Buckwheat......... 3.90 
A charge of 25e. additional is made for loading 





on Lake vessels. 
TORONTO, CAN. 


Trade steady. Orders for anthracite behind in 
delivery. Increase in price revives demand for 
municipal coal yards. Bituminous stocks light. 

Trade is steady, anthracite moving more freely 
than bituminous. Large orders for the former 
had been placed by consumers in anticipation of 
the increase of 50ec. per ton, which went into 
effect. Sept. 1, and dealers are considerably 
behind in their deliveries. The increase is re- 
garded by many as unwarranted, but is defended 
by dealers as due not merely to ‘an advance in 
price at the mines, but to higher wages to 
drivers, Who are agitating for a further increase. 

Deliveries by rail are still retarded by car 
and labor shortage and stocks of bituminous on 
hand are comparatively light. Quotations for 


best grades per short ton are as follows: Retail 


anthracite, 


egg, stove and nut, $8.50; grate, 
$7.50; bituminous steam, $5.25; 
rs, $4.50; domestic lump, $6; cannel, $8. 
f.o.b. cars at destination, bituminous 
lump, $4.35; sereenings, $3.45; 
Pennsylvania smokeless lump, $4.50; Pocahontas 
lump, $5.75; slack, $4.50. 


COLUMBUS 
Continued strength is the chief feature of the 





trade. Stocks light and buying urgent. 

Demand for all grades has been good and 
there is no cutting of the circular. With the car 
shortize becoming more pronounced and the de- 
mand increasing, it is believed that the market 
Will show considerable strength during the next 
mouth or six weeks. The tone is good and future 
prospects are excellent. 

Domestic demand is the best feature of the 
trad: at this time. Dealers are buying well, both 
for inmediate shipment and for delivery the lat- 
ter jut of the month. In fact, stocks in the 
han f retailers are not large and they are 
mak strong efforts to cover. Retail prices 
tre mm at the advanced list, announced the 
first the month. Pocahontas is still in good 
der { snd the same is true of ‘West Virginia 
splin Hocking lump is now moving in large 
au s and dealers are gradually stocking 
Ol |. Anthracite is strong and prices are 
at ; ium. The searcity of labor in the 
e I s made it difficult to get cars unloaded 
' L ‘rade is still active and every effort is 
weit de to rush a large tonnage to the North- 
We sports show a shortage of almost 2,000,- 
oni ; Little congestion on the docks of the 
Uppe ‘© ports has occurred because of the 
st vement to the interior. Lake boats are 
sear ! chartering is attended with difficulties. 
, d 1 short tons, fo.b. mines, are as fol- 

Hock- Pom- Eastern 
ing eroy Ohio 
_ llump.... eae $1.75 $2.00 Sor 
~ quarter.....; “$66 1.85 $1.65 
— ter inch, . | 2 1.75 1.45 
= me es? 1.40 1.50 1.35 
Min, : ries Casas 1.40 | re 
er Fee me 1.35 1.40 1.30 
noe I nd slack....... 2.10 1.15 1.05 
a “amarante . 1.00 1.05 95 
CLEVELAND 
cones’, Supply on track. Prices lower on ac- 
pet ‘+ railroad Strike being averted. Coarse 
4 tied Spot shipment scarce and prices firm. 
“\ sreat deal of coal was on track every day 


this week, most of which had been shipped with 
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hopes that it would reach the Cleveland market 
before the railroad strike was called, but as it 
did not arrive until the strike was averted, the 
coal went begging, slack taking the sharpest 
drop, selling around $1.90 to $2 f.ob. Cleve- 
land. 

The Lake demand is holding the price of 
coarse coal up to $1.35 for three-quarter f.o b. 
the mines; this is the first week this season 
that the operators have been able to secure this 
figure for three-quarter coal for spot shipment 
There is a very good demand for Lake coal at all 
points, which is the main factor in boosting 
ecoaxrse-coal prices. 

Shipments of hard coal to Lake Superior in 
August did not equal the July movement of 
366,900 tons, but bituminous-coal shipments pass- 
ing through the waterways, amounting to 2,424,- 
941 tons, show a gain of 635,969 tons over July’s 
total. 


Following are the market prices per short 

ton, f.o.b. Cleveland: 

Three-  Mine- 

quarter run Slack 
eect ey ig eers eed. $2.25 $2.15 $2.05 
Ce) ee 2.25 2.55 2.05 
Middle Byist. 2.200.020. 2.15 2.05 1.95 
ROMEO novia hortiwae's eae He 1.95 
Youghiogheny.......... 2.60 2.50 
Prorat. <5. cece 2.00 2.50 
Pocahontas...... de ; : 3.05 

DETROIT 


Steam-coal users buy only for current needs. 
Orders for domestic stock come in slowly. High 
rates mark Lake shipments. 

Bituminous—Relieved of the necessity for tak- 
ing precautions against a suspension of trans- 
portation facilities, most of the Detroit consum- 
ers are again buying in small quantities. Fre- 
quent renewal of orders makes a steady business, 
but the volume of sales is not what the wholesale 
dealers had expected, in view of the probable 
difficulty an impending car shortage might create. 
With freight charge’ included, slack from West 
Virginia mines is selling at about $2 90 and from 
Ohio fields at around $2.75 to $2.85. West 
Virginia mine-run commands about $2.85 and 
three-quarter lump from Ohio or West Virginia 
mines about $2.90. Smokeless stock is in good 
demand, though the supply is rather limited, ow- 
ing to heavy shipments eastward. 

Anthracite—Some delay is experienced in get- 
ting delivery, especially on orders for stove coal. 
Lack of car supply also is reported. Retail deal- 
ers are buying mostly in small quantities and 
consumers are beginning to show a disposition to 
place orders for winter needs. Most of the re- 
tail yards have adopted the advance to $8.75 
on chestnut and $8.50 on egg and stove sizes, 
which were announced by several of the dealers 
as effective Sept. 1. 

Lake Trade—Shortage of railroad equipment is 
being made apparent in a slower movement of 
coal from the bituminous fields to loading docks, 
this resulting in a number of earriers having 
been sent on the upbound trip without cargoes. 
With vessel capacity scarce, the shippers are bid- 
ding high for the tonnage, particularly for car- 
goes to Lake Michigan ports. A small ship was 
chartered recently at $1 a ton on hard coal from 
Erie to Chicago and the contract was made only 
because the owner of the vessel saw an opportu- 
nity to load a grain cargo in Chicago for the 
return trip. On cargoes for the Canadian head 
of Lake Superior, the rate is 50c. and an equal 
amount is paid on shipments for Ashland, Wis., 
and Portage, while to Marquette 45c. is obtained. 
Distribution of coal from docks in Duluth and Su- 
perior is reported proceeding in unusual volume 
and shipments to the interior in August were 245,- 
455 tons greater than during the same month of 


1915. 
LOUISVILLE 


Car shortage, on one-third supply basis, seri- 
ously affecting Kentucky coal fields. Railroads 
promise no relief. Prices soar and industrial 
consumers fear famine. 


Both eastern and western Kentucky coal fields 
are seriously affected by the car shortages. Op- 
erators in each section state that a two-day-a- 
week supply is all they can depend on, and 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. holds out 
no hope for relief until spring. 

Prices are in rather a chaotic state and some 
grades and sizes are not to be had at any price. 
Four-inch block in eastern Kentucky is as high 
as $2.25; 2-in. up to $2.10; 2x4-in. egg is listed 
$1.75; mine-run $1.50, with few selling it, while 
nut and slack is up to $1.10@1.25 and virtu- 
ally none to be had, except as contracted for. 
The western Kentucky situation is relatively the 
same, with no slack on the market and lump 
at $1.25@1.35. Some of the larger companies, 
the St. Bernard Coal Co. for instance, report 
that their Louisville yards are almost bare of 
domestic sizes. 


CINCINNATI 


Market strong and active. Cooler weather in- 
creasing the demand. Mines working to capacity. 

The threatened railroad strike has had the ef- 
fect of waking up the public to the fact that the 
fuel stocks are very low, and buying since the 
holiday has been heavier than at any time this 
season. While the demand continues the heaviest 





tS5 





on the steam grades, the domestic market has a‘so 
shown the greatest activity of the season, and 
dealers are beginning to make up the deficit in 
their supplies. Stocks are unusually low, and as 
consumers are beginning to call for deliveries of 
winter stocks the domestic market should develop 
considerable strength from now. on. 

Conditions at the West Virginia mines not af- 
fected by the recent floods are better than for 
some time, as they have benefited from the use 
oi the labor and ears released by the other mines 
being closed down. Operators whose mines were 
damaged by the floods are bending every effort 
to get things in shape to resume work. Prices 
are steady and advances are freely predicted. 


BIRMINGHAM 


Steam-coal market very strong, with domestic 
grades showing improvement. Car shortage se- 
rious factor and greatly hindering the production 
and movement. 

All grades of steam coal are in active demand 
and the market continues to improve and prices 
stiffen. A number of operators are sola a month 
ahead on their steam product, the first time this 
has been the case in quite a while, and the spot 
buyer has some difficulty in providing for his 
requirements. Blacksmith and domestic grades 
are also in healthy demand. It is reported that 
most all the smaller commercial operators are 
now sold up for some time to come. 

We quote prices on some of the most active 
brands of steam coal, per net ton, f.o.b. mines, 
as follows: 


PNAUe HEGRE vc cccwicincswenecsnues $1.30 
Big BeAW WMING<TUNR s<oc0sccccsecasc 1.10 
Big; Seam) Washed .<.cccscccsccsscess 1.20 
Cahaba mine-run, washed........... 1.50 
WOMMGGCIUMID bso ccccecavcecrcnences 1.40 
VOlside WASHER TUE . «coc cc cdicvcccs 1.50@1.60 
JRGEEE JESSE -T. TUE 2... cc cccsiwnes 1.00 
MRGRAMI oa ct ered cadadwdesctveas - 2.00@2.25 














CONNELLSVILLE 


Heavy shipments of Connellsville coal for by- 
product coking. Coke strong though quiet. Pro- 
duction remains at about 400,000 tons weekly. 

The steady increase in recent months in the 
shipment of Connellsville coal for byproduct cok- 
ing is the dominant factor in making the coke 
market at present. The coal shipments are run- 
ning 225,000 to 275,000 tons per week from the 
Connellsville and lower Connellsville regions, 
chiefly the latter, representing coal that would 
make say 170,000 tons of coke a week if coked 
in the region. While the coke shipments of about 
400,000 tons a week are 50,000 tons less than 
the region did some years ago, the total volume 
of Connellsville coal mined is vastly larger than 
ever before in the region’s history. While the 
supply of labor is insufficient it is obviously 
greater, in the aggregate, than before. 

The Connellsville operators expect to secure 
such good prices for their coal in the future 
that it would not be profitable to sell coke at 
much below today’s prices. The bulk of the 
coal now being shipped is against contracts made 
at much lower prices than are now expected for 
the future. 

There is only a very moderate demand for 
prompt furnace coke but the offerings are ex- 
tremely limited. Operators are talking with more 
confidence as to their securing $275 on first- 
half contracts, but as yet there is no active in- 
quiry. We quote: Spot furnace, $2.80@2.90; 
eontract, nominal, $2.50@2.75; spot furnace, 
$3.25@3.50; contract, $3.25@3.50, per net ton 
at ovens. 

The ‘Courier’ reports production in the Con- 
nellsville and lower Connellsville region in the 
week ended Sept. 2 at 401,110 tons, an increase 
of 3,615 tons, and shipments at 403,984 tons, an 
increase of 5,015 tons. 

Buffalo—The market is strong, with orders 
often hard to fill, as the demand continues active 
and there is no increase in the supply of men. 
Recent increased competition from newly estab- 
lished byproduct ovens has not affected the situ- 
ation materially. Shippers quote best 72-hr. 
Connellsville foundry at $525, 48-hr. furnace at 
$5, high sulphur at $4.40 and stock at $4.25. 


Chicago—Coke demand has been heavy, with all 
prices very strong. Car shortage is interfering 
with deliveries to some extent. Serious trouble 
is expected later, due to tightening up of ship- 
ping facilities. Nominal prices per net ton, f 0.b. 
cars Chicago, are as follows: Connellsville, $6 to 
$6.25; Wise County, $6 to $6.25; byproduct 
foundry, $6 to $6.25; byproduct domestic, $5 to 
$5.50; gas house, $4.75 to $4.85. 


Birmingham—Both furnace and foundry coke 
continue in active demand, with very little of 
either grade available for the spot market, prac- 
tically the entire production of the district being 
required for furnace operations and contract re- 
quirements for foundry consumption. Quotations 
are $3.25@3.50 on furnace coke and $4.25@4.50 
on foundry product, spot buyers being able to 
secure a few cars now and then at top-notch 
prices. 












Middle Western 











GENERAL REVIEW 


Prices well maintained. No surplus tonnage 
in any quarter. Steam coals very strong. Domestic 
absorption quite heavy. 


The market is strong in every respect While 
the tension and wild clamor for coal incident 
to the threatened railroad strike is past, prices 
are easily maintained at schedules and some 
premiums have been paid for storage coal this 
week. The factors which have been making 


for strong business still prevail, and inasmuch as 
colder weather is near it is felt that no reaction 
of any consequence is likely. 

Screenings are especially strong, contrary to 
the usual state of affairs existing at this time of 
year. Domestic lump is absorbed as fast as pro- 
duced, while coarse steam sizes and washed coal 
are sold well ahead. Unbilled coal at Western 
mines is nil. Steam coals during the recent strike 
flurry reached prices 60c. to 75c per ton above 
the regular September schedules, and have not 
yet dropped back to the normal stage. Shippers 
as a rule have displayed a policy of taking care 
of their regular customers under contract without 


penalties. 

The trend of Western prices is undeniably 
higher, and will be governed largely by car sup- 
ply and weather conditions. From present ap- 


normal shortage of coal cars with 
will quickly bring prices 
back to where they were during the threatened 
railroad strike, when large premiums were ex- 
acted. The retail trade during the recent flurry 
became rather panicky and flooded the mines with 
orders for any kind of coal in any kind of equip- 


pearances any 
the usual fall weather 


ment and at any price, fulfilling the predictions 
of several months past that retailers have been 
short of normal stocks 


Contract Lake shipments are moving as freely 
as ear supply will permit Producers of Lake 
coal are making every effort to maintain ship- 
ments at the maximum, hoping in some measure 


to alleviate a situation that is bound to become 
acute sooner or later. Complaints are being 
made that the movement of coal from Western 


mines is very slow, and congestion at some of the 
larger centers of traffic said to be responsible for 
delays. 

Some of the anthracite agencies predict a short- 
age of coal very soon, which may cause prices 
to increase considerably. Anthracite representa- 
tives here refuse to quote except for immediate 
delivery, and anticipate an advance in the latter 
part of the month of about 25c. per ton. 

Smokeless coals are generally short in Western 
markets. No figures are obtainable as to tonnage 
shipped from Lake Superior dock points during 


August, but it is understood that the tonnage 
is the largest ever moved in one month. Illinois 
shipments were also very heavy and exceeded 
any other month on record. 
ST. LOUIS 
Buyers again in the market and the trade is 
firm. Indications of a runaway market. Kansas 


strike affects the situation. 

After the big flurry in prices last week, every- 
thing was very quiet Saturday, buyers holding 
off waiting developments. This gave the market 
an appearance of weakness and some seemed to 
feel that a reaction would set in However, 
operators knew their position was strong as cars 
were short and seasonable demand outrunning 
supply, and felt that after prices were once es- 
tablished on a high level, there was no reason 
why they should not be maintained. All operators 
had good orders on their books and as soon as 
the buyers found that prices were up to stay 
they were forced back in the market and the week 
wound up with very active buying on all grades 
of coal. 

It begins to look as if a 
inevitable. The seasonable 
bound to be unusually heavy, 
that little coal moved during 
this tonnage has to be made up. Fifty per cent. is 
a liberal estimate of the present car supply and 
it is steadily getting worse. During the railroad- 
strike scare the roads took large quantities of 
extra coal, which is: tying up thousands of cars 
loaded with company coal. This makes the acute 
car shortage even worse. 

The industrial demand is extremely heavy as all 
factories are running overtime and general bus- 
iness has never been better. In addition to all 
this, the Southwestern districts in Kansas and 
Oklahoma went out on a strike that looks very 
stubborn and the southwestern railroads are com- 
ing to the St. Louis market for coal and snapping 
up everything in sight on the open market. 

Franklin County operators will accept business 
only upon the basis that the price at time of 
shipment is to govern. This means probably $2 
or $2.25 at the mines. They are sold up on lump 
for the balance of the month and on other sizes 
for two weeks. 

Williamson County producers are practically 
sold out for the better part of the month and 
the same is true of the Staunton and Springfield 


market is 
buying is 
owing to the fact 
the summer and 


runaway 
domestic 


districts 
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a week 
which has 
that the biggest advances 


The Standard district is sold out for 
or so ahead and it is in this district, 
been selling cheap coal, 
will be made. 

There has been a tremendous rush of anthra- 
cite orders. All rail anthracite is impossible to 
get and orders for it are being refused by the 
wholesale. At the rate things are going even the 
docks will be short of coal very shortly. 

The market is quotable on the following basis 


per net ton, f.o.b. mines: 
Inter- 
Staun- medi- Stand- 
Williamson ton ate ard 
6-in. lump... .. . 80 $1.75 $1.75 $1.35 
6x3-in. egg 80 1.75 Evo 1.20 
3x2-in. nut.... 89 lizo 1.25 1.40 
No. 2 nut... 1.50 1.30 1.35 1.00 
MOvewMnes.st | 3 Awad bf 
MO, SONG. 55 Sa kes 
No. 5 nut. 5 : : 
Screenings..... 1.00 1 00 90 85 
2-in. lump... .. : 1.40 125 1.20 
Steam egg.. .. : , 
Mine-run.... 125 1.25 1.20 1.05 
Washed.... : ; : : 
No. 1 nut. 1.80 1.75 175 1.60 
No. 2 nut. 1.65 1.50 1.50 1.50 
No. 3 nut. 1.40 1.30 1.30 1.25 
No. 4 pea..... 1.30 1.25 1.25 1.20 
No. 5 slack.... .90 90 .85 .80 
CHICAGO 

Stiff prices prevail for Indiana and Illinois 

coals with demand active. Smokeless short. 


Anthracite firm. 

Most Franklin County mines are sold up for 
September shipment, car supply being about 65% 
of normal. Domestic lump has sold as high as $2 
during the week. Screenings are firm at from 
$1 to $1.10 per ton. The outlook for business 
at Williamson County mines is most satisfactory, 
and they are taking no further orders for lump 
and egg for September delivery at less than $2. 
Steam washed coal has been selling as high as 

25. Saline County lump is also very strong, 
with egg coal somewhat more abundant at around 


$190. Most all southern Illinois operators have 
withdrawn their salesmen from the country dis- 
tricts, not wishing to actively solicit business 


under present circumstances. 

The closing down of Kansas mines will un- 
doubtedly cause a heavy demand for screenings 
from central Illinois mines to supply Kansas City 
and adjoining territory, which will have a tendency 
to cause higher prices on spot screenings from 
this district. Lump shipments have shown quite 
ade- 


an expansion; car supply has been fairly 
quate. Egg size is slower in movement than the 


others. Screenings have been averaging around 
$1 

and delays in movement are 
the Indiana operators.  Re- 
ports are current that prices on all sizes of 
Indiana coal will be advanced shortly. Steam 
coals from the Nos. 5 and 6 veins have been 
moving very freely at high prices. Knox County 
operators have had no open tonnage for sale, 
contracts absorbing the entire output. Sullivan 
and Linton County mines report increased calls 
for domestic sizes from Chicago and adjoining 
territory. 

The smokeless situation is unsatisfactory from 
the retailers’ point of view on account of short 
supply. Spot mine-run has been selling as high 
as $1.75; lump and egg is quoted nominally at 
$2, but free shipments of prepared sizes readily 
bring $2.25 to $2.35. Such shipments of Penn- 
sylvania smokeless as reach this territory are 
being applied to contracts. 

All grades and classes of Kentucky coals have 
shown much greater activity lately, but such a 
wide divergency of prices still exists that specific 


Searecity of cars 
complained of by 
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Official Contracts 





New York, N. Y.—The Central Purchs 


Com- 


mittee will receive bids until noon, Sept, 19 for 
furnishing and delivering unspecified "mages 
of buckwheat Nos. 1 and 2, and mixed | for 
the Department of Docks and Ferries Blank 
forms and other information may be iad on 
application. Address Acting Auditor, F X 4 
Purcell, Central Purchase Committee, 121); floor. 
Municipal Building, New York, N. Y. ‘ 

St. Louis, Mo.—The contract for furnishing the 


Springfield, Mo., 


courthouse, county jail anc road 
gangs with coal during the ensuing ye; 


has 


been awarded to the E. L. Viles Fuel ¢y., 
$3.95, delivered to the courthouse and jail, and 
$3.40 delivered to the road gangs. The contract 


calls for the best grade, deep-shaft Kansas ; 


coal. 


Columbus, Ohio—The Board of County Commis- 


sioners will receive bids until Sept. 21 fi 
nishing coal as follows: 


infirmary, 3,000 tons; 


Courthouse, 
memorial building, 


fur- 
tons; 
P00 tons, 


1,000 


Salt Lake City, Utah—Bids were received watil 


noon, 


year to June 30, 


chasing Agent, 
Salt Lake City, 


1917. 
L.. P. 
Utah. 


Sept. 11, for furnishing the Board of Edu- 
cution with coal required for heating the 
building during the period from Sept. 
Address Clerk 
Judd, Board of Education, 


school 
30° of this 
and Pur- 


Hampton Roads, Va.—Bids for 500,000 to 600,000 


tons 


for shipment to the Panama 


Canal were 


opened by the Panama R.R. on Sept. 6 as follows: 


Bidder 


Tonnage 


Crozer-Pocahontas Co. 150,000 


C. G. 


Hartwell, 


Blake Co. 


Clitter, Inc. 


Castner, 


Bullitt, 


Pocahontas Fuel Co.. 


Curran 
Inc. 


Lester & 


«& 


50,000 


Coal 


Price 
$3.40 


New River ., ,. 
McKell 3.43 


' Navy 


50,000 ) x 


Standard 
Pocahontas- P 
ew River : 


| (Smokeless 


nae 


180,000 


Fuel Co.’s) 
Pocahontas 
New River 


Pocahontas 


200,000 ; 


3-4 Sewell Ae 
Beckley Fire { °"' 


| Creek 








Foreign Markets 








GREAT BRITAIN 


Aug. 30—Prompt coal is now practically unpro- 


curable, 


the 


fortunate 


holders of 


such small 


parcels as are avaliable being able to command 


their 


is 


Best Welsh steam... 


own 


Best seconds...... 
Seconds.... 


Best dry coals. . ae eeny: 
Best Monmouthshires.............. 


Seconds... 


Best Cardiff smalls. . 
Cargo smalls....... 


The prices for Cardiff coats are f.o.b. Cardi 
while those for Monmoutiishire 


Penarth or Barry, 
descriptions are f.o.b. Newport, 
sive of wharfage. 


Freights—On 
freight market 


prices. 


account of arci ! 
continues to be exceedingly (j\Wet, 


Consequently, 
for immediate shipment is at a standstill. 
also very little doing for forward shipment. 


coal 


business 
There 


new 


Nominal 
ee ] 
$11.28 11 52 


both net, exclu- 


searcity the 


figures are hard to quote. Lump is ranging the tendency being all downwards. 
from $1.90 to $2.50, with egg less active. Splint F , sae 
coal is short, and Hocking has also been scarce  Gibraltar...... $6.24 Port Said... i3 20 
this week Genoa. 40 Las Palmas. 7 20 
Quotations in the Chicago market are as fol- Naples..... 40 St. Vincent.. i 38 
lows, per net ton, f.o.b. cars mines: Alexandria 80 River Plate. 7.80 
Wilms. and Spring- Sullivan Greet 1 
Frank. Cos. field County Clinton Knox ‘ 
Lump...... $1 90@2.00 $1.75@1.85 $1.75@1.85 $1. 70@1.95 $10" | 
Steam lump......... 1.40@1.50 1. 50@1. 60 1.35@1.45 145@1.60 = 1.50 | 60 
23 and 3-in. coep preg eas [eae 1.50@1.60 1.55@1.65 1. 45¢ 60 
13-in. lump.. ae ; 1.35@1.40 1.45@1.50 
ees 185@1.90 1.75@1.85 1.46@1.5 1.70@1.80 1.80 :.90 
LT ce 1.75@1.90 © 1.75@1.90 1.40@1.45 1.50@1.65 1.60 1.70 
No. 1 washed. TORRE cc cee cn © See, Galassi ae . 
No. 2 washed. Rc uc eccccccke © Raeuaeuesee) (tena tine, seer 
No) dentit.s. 2-0: ; EI ccc ok le shoal ra ene aGaing Coreen pawns 
i, pole 35) are 1.85@1.90 Sr Na eh oe Bee esate Roe eee 
Mine-run...... 1.25@1 35 1.25@1.35 1.20@1.30 1.35@1.45 — 1.25@ 1.35 
BerPGRINgs 5.55... 6c cee ess 1 05@1.10 1.00@1.10 1.00@1.05 1.05@1.10 ] 
Saline and E. Ken- Pocah. and Penn. 
Harrisburg tucky W. Va. Smokl. Smokeless Hocking 
PMN eens t ee eae $1.75@1.90 $1.80@2.50 $2.00@2.25 $2.00@2.25 $1.75 << 
13-in. lump.....<..; RAL OO) kaa ceesee —pesdimeme nes ico eaeuiers 1.65@1 90 
la aa Re CE 1.75@1.90 1.50@2.00 2.00@2.25 2.00@2.10 = 1.75@1. 
AERA RRR error penne 1.75@1.90 i. etait 45 1.75@1.90 1.60@1.80 vee 
ete SE choc ne sect cee cine LEE. cacisvcssad Geom GkeRe, co ctaneeEtae) Esmee snares 
LOR aI Ss eeineenr 1.75@1.90 : et bia aeearautax | cofaperel aatoats yee 50 
OMe Oo nee es 1.25@1.35 1.35@1.45  1.60@1.75 1.60@1.75 1.35@1. 
Screenings. 1.00@1.10 CO. kc aaa be cc nuns : 
W. Va. splint, $1.85@2.10. 





